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his enthtisiaim for the musical genius of the Italians, had imagined, 
on leaving home, that good teaciiers were as common south of the 
Alps, as advocates and writers oMhe signet in the northern or mod¬ 
ern Athens. The hypochondriac Lombard, however, charmed with 
his interesting-manners, his extreme modesty, and his latent, encuu 
raged him to go on studying by himself, to dwell on the works of 
the good old,school, and to frequent good opeiasat the theatre, when 
that was possible; and assured him, that if England possessen a 
few such young men as he, she would shortly have little for which 
to envy Italy. 


Bologna.—-The Lireo di Bologna is one of the oldest musical 


schools in Italy. 1 found it in a very low condition Padre Mattel, 
master of eounterpoiut, is the only good professor, and his merits 
are confined to a profound knowledge of tuuulei point and church 
music. When I waited upon him, I found him an amiable unassum¬ 
ing gentleman, far advanced in years. He told we he had several 
times met.Doctor Burney in the same roam in which he received 
me, Thmapartment was then occupied by. the maestro di cantpajiun* 
to of the Lyceum, Mullet's master, Padre Martini, whose Iqurned 
history of music is well known. Martins had (he merit of exciting 
the emulation, and, in a certain degree, of forming, the great com- 


Oh no! he may become-an excellent composer, bat as a soldier he 
will never be worth any thing.) The influence of the fair supplicant 
and the force of -her arguments were irresistable; G.R.’sname was 
seatstiio; heki.sed hands, and went away grinniug to his theatre and 
ncti esses. . 

The wo^d—even the musical world, does not Seem to be generally 
aware houLmucIv Rossini.is indebted to Generali, who certainly bin 
been his favourite author and preferred model. This is more parti¬ 
cularly seen in bis early composiiions; m fnet, a great number of 
those brill^at musical ideas found in-his operas, and which appear 
otiginal, quiy be clearly traoed to that source. 

. While at Bologna, veniployed over the works of others, he occa¬ 
sionally ataj|ed himself of Padre Mattel's instructions, and from him 
probably-iiqhibed the gicater part of that sneuce^which has enabled 
him toenfliody his own beautiful conceptions. ' As a contrapuntuto 
he is bowqver still accused of iguoranca or wilful negligence. 

Cresceqtfoi, the celebrated singer—the only one remaining of those 
astonishing vuarici who once enraptured Europe, ba»a pretty little 
villd in Uie 'neighbourhood of Bologna, which tha loss of the hand* 
some pension he eqjoy ed from Bttnqpnrta, and the dissipation of the 
greater pprt of his saviugs in some unfortunate speculations, have 


poser Jommelli; portions of his own woiks arc still much admired) obliged him to.abandon. He bad left his home a few days before 


SCRAPS, FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A MUSICAL 
DILETTANTE TRAVELLING IN ITALY. 

Naples. 

CoRntSGGio.— Here I found the Maestro Bonifazio AsioK, formerly. 
'!.e celebrated Cen.ore or Director of the Musical Conservatory of 
Milan. He was in ill health and generally confined to his house. 
The despondence and indifference ol old age hud leached him pre¬ 
maturely, and heconsideied the great and valuable exertions he had 
made in bis delightful art as time thrown away; and the high de¬ 
cree of excellence he had attained in it as a shallow, valueless 
proficiency. The oduiioiis of a man of bioken health and 
spirits arc always to be received with considerable reservation, aud 
h is to be hoped (though my after experience has gone far to con- 
Priu Asioli’s assertions) that the present state of music in Italy is 
»»t quite so bad as he states it to be. - Of the meiits of the popular 
idol, the monopolizer of all the operatical theatres of Europe, Rossi¬ 
ni he spoke very justly. “I maintain," said he, "that Rossini should 
not lie permitted to diivc ail our classical composers into the shades, 
h>r he has not, and never will, produce such perfect works of art us 
liicv have left us; and besides, his keeping them away from the pub- 
he eai and memory, facilitams his plagiarisms, to which his natuial 
"nlolence always too much leads him: yet it must be granted, there 
me fashions in music as well as in every thing else; and it certainly 
i “quires talent tu lead that fashion, and to become arbiter of the ex 


in Italy, aud deservedly so. Padre Mallei seemedtocousldcruiu- 
xic on the decline in Italy. In speaking of instiuctors aud-. Hi lists, 
he said there were none rising up to supply tlut pla^e-ef those valua¬ 
ble men, who,one after another, had .all dropped off.. “ Herein Bo¬ 
logna we have only one tolerable teacher of singing, and she a wo¬ 
man, the mistress ofthe girls iq the Lyceum. I epuld recommend' 
ouTy Crescfidtiiil si n mavterypeonewl ng the truss,it alias* style pi. 
singing; he is U tolo-avnnso deltA btUma t rera seuola di c auto Italia- 
no,’’ (the sole remains of the good and ttue school of Italian sing¬ 
ing ) 

Bologna continues to be one of the great houses of call for sing¬ 
ers; pet haps more business is done here in this WHy than at either 
Milan or Naples. On the expiration of their engagements perform¬ 
ers lep.ur here, so that theieis always u tolerable number of bassi, 
tenon, prime, and scconde donne, fyc. of various merit aud price, to 
be pichpd up ; and here consequently impresarj ■ or their brokers 
come to engage them for other parts of the Peninsula, and even lot- 
ultramontane countries, as in England crimps rendezvous at the 

Jolly Tar," or “ Crown and Anchor,” to peck off Mulors for the 
east and the west, the north and the south. 

Italy, however, the possessor of the Angelica JavtUa. iheiuventor 
and propagator, '■•diquel cantor chenell' animu siaenle;' Italy, that 
for agqg held as a- right the furnishing of all Europe with vocal mu¬ 
sic and singers, is now, in appearance at least, losing her monopoly 
and supieinncyr and composers and performers from regions ol 
rozri ed inarmoniosi diaktti not unfiequently cross the Alps and de¬ 
light Italian audiences. While I was at Bologna the company at the 
opera was by no means excellent- Two of the best singers were not 
Italians. The orchestra was very good; and a good troop of in¬ 
strumental performers is not so common in Italy as is geuctally ima¬ 
gined. 

It was in this theatre that Rossini, at an early petiod of his career, 
was employed as Maestro al Cembalo, whose duty is to pass over 
their respective parts with the actors, &c. previous to representa¬ 
tion, and this may have been supposed to have been a good course of 
studv for him—a practical school of theatrical effect, as he was con¬ 
stantly engnged in periisiug and hearing the scores of the masters 
then in vogue r Meyer, Generali, Sic and obliged by his limited cir¬ 
cumstances to a diligence which was never natural to him. Maestro 
Cecchiuo little dreamed at that petiod, wheu he used to thrum over 
his piano for long—long hours in a dark now of the theatre lighted 
by a luiid lamp, to the tune of thirty scudi a month, aud when his 
highest distinction aud greatest tie.it was a 1 dinner at the Impresa¬ 
rio's. or n drive in the prima donna’s piiino amante's cabriolet, that 
the day was coming when he should receive presents from crowned 


'"‘■g taste, especially iy a country like Italy, where that taste can- 

lu| b e supposed to be absolutely depraved." -„ „ . . . 

Asioh smiled incredulously at my mention of Rossini’s facility in princes; and when the loftiest aristocracy of r.uiope the English, 
'■inposition. “The slravogante,” said he, ‘‘may affect to throw olT should think their splendid parties incomplete without his<presence. 


■> ‘-core in a crowded noisy room and over a crazy little piano-forte 
—he may pretend to produce a terzetto at the supper table, or a 
“i illiant air in undressing for bed, but depend upon it this is mere 
“'splay, mere affectation. His lazy hand may, perhaps, at such mo¬ 
ments he stimulated try a paltry vanity to commit his .thoughts to 
the custody of paper t but those thoughts have been woiking in him 
‘ uring his moments of solitude—bis walks—his dreams. The la- 
_m«r of composition may be carried an without the presence of an 
!! l8lrior music paper and pens.*. The show he makes is ttnwor. 
ij of hig genius JvS.nd the belief thafc<gcnius is- exempted from la- 
" 'ur, ts a superstitiop ” 

. . been my good fortune to meet with a gentleman from Ed- 
ttrgjs. M r . Fiqipp Dun*who was sraaelling in Italy with the view 
improving Jumself in his profession of nfusic. He had visited 
i ;°'' r ®8g!0 , With4iie hope that Asioli might Be induced to impart to 
he f m 2* ^'* ,a l ua ble instructions^buf for this the professor said 
I ’ffi 0 morally incapacitated, nor could he recommend 

^aptuher maestro .Besides a fine taste for composition and 


imagined he put on his closrstgarb, and assumed his most unnulitary 
air and demeanour. "Only see,” said the princess to her good- 
natured Vmihandand the commissarv. “ what a pooerino he it !—come 


my urrival at Bologna, but the pleasure l anticipated iu discounting 
with him teak not loux delayed. ■ 


While on the subject of this Jiou of the day, 1 may aa well tell a 
little storv which I had heard from Win some years before at Naples; 
and which 1 had confirmed (and this rogue's stories always stand in 
need of confirmation) by one of his'otd cronies at Bologna. 

When Gioacchino Rossini was a-vply young man, and was just 
beginning to make himself known, he was included iu the dreaded 
list of the French conscription, avbich then disposed of the sons ef 
Italy as frerty as thosetif France. No man could well be more re¬ 
mote from the martial temperament than Rossini; he was for rum 
ning away, a»d hiding himself in wbods and-caves among birds and 
beasts—fordoing any thihg rather than cairy a gun and be shot at; 
Fortunately r some friends came to' his assistance, and the vice-queen, 
the wife' of Bcauharnois, was petitioned in hig favour. By her dec 
sire the recreanf maestro waited upon her; he was then not distil* 
guished by that rotundity of face and figure that now ornament him, 
but was. on the contraty, very meagre and poor looking; it may be 


-come 


--t» attM.ii - ..- taste tor composition and a .... ...... .. v - 

ence on ^ v *°* ,n » n, J r friend Dun possessed a beautiful natured husband and the commissary,' .. ------- - 

m thic a >‘yle of singing, which he was anxious to cultivate e magriua e debole —« robba questa per la trteppa di Napoleons.. 
,-j-tfr. Y0 ^ a cduntry. Asioli told hini that in all Italy he could con- Oh no !— -puo divenlare itn eeceUenie maestro -di Capgella, ma come 
di^ n2.l Tecom, ^d. only the CavqflercCrescentini as a maestro Soldatayfan velera mti tcklilc! n (Only see whatapoor little fellow* 
" W ftl W) for poor Pun, who^ in how^hig^ud j (ifl? is tteUtoff for foe tioogs qf 
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THE TRAVEL LER. 

JL TALE OF TRUTH. 

On the plains of Stillwater lived a revolutionary 
veteran and his little family—a wife and an only 
son, a sprightly lad of sixteen. A small plot of 
ground amply served their limited wants; and a 
“ little all” it was—for, sheltered by a “ snug little 
cot,” from wintry storms and summer’s heat, fed 
by healthful industry, they passed along the vale of 
life in simple, solid, “ sweet content.” Here, with 
an honest, grateful pride, did the old man behold his 
country rapidly rising in national piety and physi¬ 
cal splendour, to a peerless rank among the kingdoms 
of the earth; and here lie could have spent the few 
remaining days left for him, had not the death of h is 


wife, and the future welfare of his son, opened a new 
and wide field for exertion. He knew that bis much, 
loved son was soon to be left in this mercenary worid 
without an earthly guardian or support, and he fekthl 
imperious call of duty to see him settled in life a- 
possible, ere he should be gathered to his fathers. 

One plan alone seemed probable to succeed, which 
was to avail himself of a hitherto neglected m i li ta ry 
land-title. This title covered a large tract, som^ 
where in the eastern part of Kentucky; but, from 
the alteration in names, he was unable to tell jjj 
precise situation. He, however, resolved to search 
for it, at all hazards, and accordingly sold his tri- 
fling estate, settled his debts, and set forward on 
foot, with all the firmness of one inured to toil and 
hardships from infancy. 

For one moment we will paint to ourselves the 
lovely landscape, with its skirted forests—its gurr- 
ling rill—its lowing cow and bleating sheep— yon! 
der hill, and, at its foot, the circumscribed cottage 
the home of the old patriot, and near it the grave 
of his wife: then behold the father, son, and faith¬ 
ful dog, bidding the whole a silent, lasting farewell! 

The father was leaving the field of his glory, and 
the remains of his partner: in these two were as$p- 
ciated the recollections of his dearest sublunary 
joys—the virtues and affections of his departed wife 
and the first radiations from the sun of Americaa 
liberty. 

Whatever excitement shook him internally, his 
features wore the aspect of firm, high resolve. 

Not so the son; in that grove and by that babbling 
rill, he and his dog had gamboled away many a ver¬ 
nal holiday. In that dear native hut, oft had he 
beguiled a long winter’s evening, by listeningto his 
father’s legends of the old war, or conned over and 
over his prayers from the mouth of his sainted mo¬ 
ther : he was now to leave them for over. His in¬ 
genuous soul withered at the thought. From this 
circle all his joys and sorrows sprung—beyond it, 
all was vacuity. The fountain of youthful hope 
and buoyancy was closed, and tears flowed in their 
native exuberance as he turned and left the cottage 
of Stillwater Plains. 

They bent their way to the nearest branch of the 
Alleghany, on which they embarked in an open 
boat, pennyless, and with a small store of eatables. 
One stormy evening, in the month of November 
they tied their canoe to a tree, and made their way 
to the nearest dwelling, which proved to be the ha¬ 
bitation of an unfeeling planter. He turned a deaf 
ear to the claims of patriotic age, and shut his door 
upon our shelterless wanderers 1 Ingratitude over¬ 
came the veteran who had scorned the frosts of *76, 
and but for his son, he would have sunk under the 
weight of misfortunes. 

I They passed the night in one of the planter’s 
barns, hungry, wet, and cold, on a bed of straw! 
At the dawn of day, our travellers set forward to the. 
next village, and obtained a breakfast. They found 
themselves in Kentucky, on one of those extensive 
alluvial bottoms, peculiar to the great western rivers 
of North America. 

On taking his title to a lawyer, the old gentleman 
found, to his astonishment, that it was a wealthy 
plantation; and what must have been his feelings, 
on finding it to be occupied by the very same bru¬ 
tish nabob who, the preceding evening, drove hint 
and his. suffering child from his door! 

The wretch in his turn was forced to beg, for lie 
had not enough left to pay the rent which had been 
amassing for twenty years: yet with more effect, for 
he was allowed to spend the remainder of his mise¬ 
rable days on a remote portion of the plantation. 
His life had been a series of cruelty and knavery^ 
and this last crowning act was followed by the tent? 
poral beginning of an eterfial retribution. 
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LOVE AND HEROISM. 

A Wedding in Hospital .- (Concluded.) 

Madame dcMontorm and her daughter lingered awhile atB— 
more unwilling- than ever to return to a home, embittered by then 
cinjty of Victor and his unprincipled mother; who to forward fit- 
views, had given Adhcmar a particular mtroductionto Mademoiselle 

de S-, that Cecile, by giving her hand, or at least her heart, fo 

one of the most specious snd accomplished votaries of dissipatke. 
might exmate her refusal of her cousin. 

They passed the following winter in tlie south of France; aui 
amid the serene skies and mild zephyrs of Provence, how many* 
sad thought did Cecile bestow on the inexpressible hardships ani 
suffdings by which her lost lover was expiating a life of abjured 
and folly' 

From a relative high in the service, to whom, compassionating her 
daughter’s state of mind, Madame de Montorin had written to malt 
inquiries, they heard once during the brief triumphs of the ad tic. 
cing hi my, [to Russia] with which a second Xerxes thought to oro 
whelm an unresisting people. 

1 Where all are brave/ wrote Gen. JV - , * jt is difficult to beta 

tiuguished for heroism; besides, we aie as yet running prosperouih 
before a gale, which erelong, some of us fear, may swell the tem¬ 
pest which is gathering over our devoted heads—But while all an 
dissipated—the thoughtless from constitution, the thinking to baud 
gloomy foreboding—-your young friend alone lives but lor his duty: 
associates with no one; avoids all amusements; in short, is know 
among his former intimates only by the name of Peter the Hermit 
Heaven grant we may ever icturn from, this yet wilder Northern 
Crusade!' 

This letter, which from its tenor it may be conjectured waitn. 
trusted to a faithful private hand—(and which, as has since appwr- 
ed, breathed at that time the sentiments of many of the older serf 
less sanguine metnbcis of that fatal expedition)—was the last which 
ever reached Cecile or her mother. It was not till long after the re¬ 
turn of the debris of that magnificent host from a retreat, the hor¬ 
rors of winch were, fortunately for many a fond heart, but vaguely 
and imperfectly known till its disastrous tei inination, that Mad.init 
de Moiitoiin could asccifain, from the most minute and anxious in¬ 
quiry, that Adhcmar was with the heroic and devoted rear-guard up 
to every late pound of the icheat; when, us was conjectured,lie 
had been either Killed or defpeiately wounded in a night skirnmb 
with the Russian advanced* guard, having never afterwards rejoined 
his companions in aims; who deploied his loss, as one of the fcv 
redeeming examples of humanity, who, amid a crisis of misery And 
selfishness perhaps tin paraded in the annuls of the world, retained 
tlie sy inpalliics of our common nature, and whose arm and life were 
ever at the seivice of the helpless and abandoned. 

Farther painful inquiries ascertained, that his name had not ap¬ 
pealed in any Russian list of killed or prisoneis;—but how inanv 
heroes found nameless graves in the trackless snows, the halffrozcu 
floods, and pathless forests of Russia !•—All probabilities wue 
against his surviving; and love, tenacious love, could alone cheusii 
a sickly hope, fed only by fond presentiments, and watered with in* 
ny a tear. 

Summer came m uncheered by any tidings of the lover, over 
whose errois absence «nd misfortune had cast their fuendly veil 
while they invested with tenfold chaims tlie well remembered fasc- 
nations of his manners and conversation! If was among ll<f 
aggravations of this citiel state of suspense, that the fetus oi 
the mother, and vague hopes of the daughter, could not he finch 
communicated to each utfiei ; Madame de iV outoriu could not parti¬ 
cipate in tiie latter, and fell it her duly gently to extinguish them* 
while if was only by doubt-* (winch her heart yet w hispered were to* 
well founded), that Cccde’s mild tempei could be irritated almost to 
resentment. 

in the course of the eventful season which followed, these painful 
fluctuations were in some measure absorbed by pe»«onal considera¬ 
tions. The fearful struggle of the Corsican for the possession o 1 
his usurped dominion had commenced; and nailed Europe menaced 
France with a retaliation too equitable not to be successful. 

Madame de Monfoiin,whose estate lay at no great distance from 
the threatened frontier, deemed it prudent to seek shelter In the citv 
of Laon, w hose central position in the hedit of a long unmvaded 
Kingdom,rendered it to all appearance an invulnerable asylum 
IJere-iu the society of some amiable relatives, from whom they had | 
long been accidentally estranged, Madame de Montorin ami Cecils 
enjoyed as much tianqujllity as the distant muttering of the storm* 
about to burst ou their devoted country, would permit. 

Th,it slotm »t length rolled nearer and nearer; hostile armies 
poured their floods over the interior of la fictle France, and fortified 
cities ceased to nfloul security to their affrighted inmates Chance 

alone saved L-from the horrors of a siege; and after a sangui 

nary conflict within sight of its walls, it was successively occupied 
by flying friends and fastlpursuing toes. Hie passage of the former 
was, during this disastrous period, usually marked with most devas¬ 
tating fury; nnd the French soldier, inured to rapine in foreign 
chines, forgot to respect tlie soil which gave them birth, it was im* 
till the tide of victor sand vanquished Jud long rolled by, and till the 
murderous conflict had been decided under the walls of Paris, that 
one of those Steursdtlu Chanlt (lo whose services in the cause of 
humanity even Napoleon did homage) came one day to the house or 
the lady under whose toof Cecile mid her mother sought temporary 
refuge during scenes peculiarly formidable to unprotected female', 
and requested, from her known benevolence, some of those little 
sick-bed luxuries and comforts, which her own scanty means, and the 
exhausted ;uuds ol an impoverished hospital denied. 

‘ J am suie, inadame/ said SmurCecile, ‘wereyou to see the p' r ' 
son for whose comfort and recovery 1 venture to trouble you. you* 
heart would bleed like mine for a young creature, bred, I am confi* 
dent in ease and luxury’—perhaps tlie enfant gale of some wealthy 
family-—now reduced to a pallet id a comfortless ward, subsistingor* 
hospital fare, uud subject to a thoubaud Juconvcilicuges. # which hr 
beau with thc»wectnr-£ of an angel.* 
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'Bulb** he never mentioned the name of his family, or made any 
■brt to acquaint them with hi* situation V 

1 Why, madame,’ replied the good sister, ‘when he was first left 
We in the rapid retreat of nos bra ves, he was a fearful spectacle; 
two cut * * n his head, which rendered him delirious for a 

• -<* time, and from the effects of which, poor young man! the little 
be doei say,1* still very wild. When his fine hair was to be cut ofl 
to allow bis wounds (which had been two days neglected) to be pro- 
perly dressed, the poor unconscious gentleman resisted, and was 
hVeto have got the better of us, weak as he then was; but on hear¬ 
ing the surgeon call me ‘ Soeur Cecile,* he became calm at once, and 
Jet me manage lmn like a lamb. However, he soon grew bewildered 
again, and jumped up in bed, and asked me with frightful vehe¬ 
mence, if I had indeed become a nun, and if he had driven me to so 
desperate a refuge? Poor youth ! little did he know what he wassay- 
ja* - . But of couisc he took me for some other Cecile; for whenever 
jj/became refractory, I had only to bid some one pronounce toy 
name, anil it soothed him at once. lie had other wounds, some of 
them of longstanding, which broke out afresh; and being but weak 
aodemaciated (as I heard fiom some of his comrades) when he 
joined them as a volunteer, having only escaped a few weeks before 
*• that horrid place Russia, where he was left behind a prisoner, 
he was ill able to struggle with such complicated sufferings, and ma¬ 
ny a time have I feared to lose my interesting patient! In the hur¬ 
ry of the last sad weeks, it was only by snatches that I could attend 
to him; but now that the hospital is quieter, and many of our woun¬ 
ded convalescent, I do long to set him once more upon his legs; and 
jnethinks a little good wine, and a few simple comforts, would do 
more towards his recovery than nuything, except perhaps a sight 
of that said Cecile. upon whom his poor distiacted head is always 
running!—It would do your heart good, madame, to see a once gay 
and handsome gentleman, bearing misfortune like a Christ inn, ncvci 
murmuring or complaining, but thinkingeven his hard lot too good 
for him! I cannot help fearing that he has been wicked ; he seems 
to look upon hi< present sufferings in the light of a penance, and so 
they are, perhaps. Heaven only knows. God forbid that we should 
judge a suffering brother " 

Madame dc L-was only roused by a cessation of the good 

nun’s harangue from the deep reverie into which she had been 
.hrown by her singular narration. The influence of Cecily’s name 
—the circumstanceof detention in Russia—all conspired to make her 
hope it might be Adhemar; but being personally unacquainted with 
him, she judged it advisable cautiously to communicate her suspicions 
to Madame de Montorin, who she doubted not would eagerly avail 
herself of an opportunity to verily her conjectures, without exciting 
perhaps fallacious hopes in Cecile, or risking a premature recogni¬ 
tion in the patient’s present precarious condition. 

On pretence of procuring the necessary cordials for the invalid, 
she sought her friend, and told her briefly on what her vague hopes 
•were founded, advising her to accompany Sceur Cecile at once to the 
hospital. To do so, in her own character, being both unpleasant for 
herself, and hazardous to the patient’s tranquillity, it was not difficult 
to persuade the benevolent ntin to lend for a charitable purpose her 
own venerable habit to Madame Montorin, who undertook, with a 
beating heart and trembling limbs, to act as her substitute in admi¬ 
nistering the long forgotten comforts provided by the eager friend¬ 
ship of Madame de L 

On being ushered into the vast ward, all whose pallete except one 
*erc now vacant by the death or recovery of their occupants, Ma¬ 
dame de Montorin’s heart died within her, and she had scarcely 
strength to approach that on which reposed in feverish and unquiet 
slumber the object of so many months of anxiety and doubly ma¬ 
ternal solicitude. No eye, save one familiarized by long intercourse 
and sharpened by intense anxiety, could have recognized in the pale 
emaciated,figure stretched on that obscure pallet, the gay, the ele¬ 
gant, the accomplished Adhemar!—But it was he! And Madame de 
Montorin's prophetic heart whispered, that llie painful exterior 
vtnnge was more than compensated by the bright metamorphosis 
within 1 She gazed on him in fearful silence till in apparent pain he 
softly uttered the name of Cecile, and .twoke. On opening his eyes, 
and perceiving in lieu of his benevolent nurse, a stranger, though 
habited in the same philanthropic garb, lie sunk bark at first, in evi¬ 
dent disappointment; then in a sweet voice, as if to atone for his 
ungraciousness, thanked her for her kind attendance, and anxiously 
inquired ‘ if his dear Cerilc was in her usual health * 

This question, addressed to a mother under such circumstances, 
pioved a powerful trial of Madamcde Montorin’s fortitude It was, 
however, sufficient to enable her toanswer with tolerable composure, 
in a feigned voice, whose tones Seemed, however, to strike the pa¬ 
tient's earns familiar, ami to open the wav for a whole train of ideas 
and recollections, which disease and suffering bad weakened and 
umfused without obliterating. 

‘ Mv good sister 1 ’ exclaimed Adhemar, raising himself hastily on 

ms pillow, ‘ 1 have lingered here too long! I must set off for F- 

immediately. ) have not received Cecile’s pat don, and if I die here 
without imploring it. she will never know that for her sake 1 fought 
and conquered, and bled, nod suffered, and spurned wealth ami re- 
Ju«ed liberty ; that I died defending my country, and that she may 
weep without disgrace over my grave r 
I'.\ ha listed bv this unusual effort, Adhemar sunk back on his pd- 
jnw; and Madame de Montorin, judging that even the excitement 
♦>f a discovery, cautiously conducted, would be less pernicious than 
the reveries of a disordered imagination, after administering to him 
some of the cordials which she informed him were the gift of a be- 
mvolcnt lady, sat down with averted face at the head of his bed. and 
inquired whether he had any friends in L —— likely to have disco- 
\eied or suspected his condition, and contributed thus to his com- 
lurt 1 

* Xo. ma bonne!* said Adhemar sorrowfully: ‘ when l was young 
«u»d gay, I had flatterers and boon companions, but no friend-*. and 
then J did not miss them; but now, th it I need, and perhaps deserve 
them, all those I had made are buried m the snows of Russia,or dead 
«'l broken hearts at home!’ 

' Your present benefactress.' said the pretended sister, ('seeming not 
fa notice inis affecting reply) ' is Madam de I*— who re-hh s in tin* 
1 'rami I’lace, and at her house I saw a Madame dc Moutorm, who 
ttnrc the invasion-— ' 

It was as impossible for her to proceed in this tone of dissembled 
• oldness and indifference, as for the parched lips ot Adhem ir to ut¬ 
ter the nam ■» of Cecile 1 The mure eloquence of his beseeching eye 
"as irresistble. and Madame de Montorin answered it by exclaiming 
‘ Mi son, my son!’ and receiving in her arms the insensible victim 
of |ov. She hung over him in speechless agony, till her efforts had 
ricalled suspended animation ; and thanked heaven fervently for the 
opportune relief, w hen his half opening eye closed again m the slum¬ 
ber nt exhaustion, without resting on an object too deeply agitating 
tor his enfeebled frame. 

He slept long and placidly: the name of Cecile hovered more 
tn.tnouce on his bps. hut with it there played a soft smile over his 
feature* ; and his regular breathing and tranquil puUe ga*ve indica¬ 
tions of a salutary crisis. He awoke another creature, and stretch¬ 
ing out his hand to Madame de Montorin. seemed as if some beatific 
Alston had gradually unfolded to him his blissful prospects, and ren¬ 
dered explanation superfluous—‘ Cecile will come to-morrow, will 
:>he not, mother?’ whispered he in a calm subdued tone. ‘ l can lav 
5ny liawioii my heart, surd say as &bc bide mc^thm far nw jears 


that heart has not reproached me; and theu you know the promised 
whenever and wherever 1 should do so, to be my own Cecile. I have 
it under her hand, dear mother, and near my heart, where it has lain 
through fire aud blood and caruagc, like a blessed taluincu, working 
miracles." So saying, he drew from his bosom a small case con¬ 
taining the precious, though half obliterated billet of Cecile. Her 
mother’s eyes glistened on beholding this proof of the magic of vir¬ 
tue; but what was her surprise on observing that the same recepta¬ 
cle contained a golden ringlet, very different from the dark auburn 
, hair which now adorned the head of her daughter! She recollected, 
however, thftt Victor, m the insolence of his assumed indifference 
towards liis amiable betrothed, had denied having preserved any me¬ 
morials of their juvenile alttwchment, when his own forfeited pledges 
were reluctantly returned, and the truth flashed on her mind. She 
shook her head reproachfully. * Yes, mother!’ said Adhemar, an¬ 
swering her gesture, * the last act of human selfislmes which l in¬ 
dulged in, was extorting at the sword's point from the cowardice of 
guilt, a treasure which I suspected its polluted recesses might jet 
contain. Letters, ringlets, all weie made over to me with the sullen- 
ness of disappointed malice. I read the letters, (Cecile must pardon 
me if I found the temptation irresistible,) till I had imprinted them 
forever on my memory: then with the awful reverence of a fire* 
worshipper, 1 shielded them in the flames from the eyes of the pro¬ 
fane. It is from those ashes that iny new character and other self 
has sprung! The soul, perhaps, is now more worthy of Cecile, but’ 
added lie, playfully smiling, ‘ will she accept the body, shattered with 
wounds, worn with fatigue and anxiety, perhaps disabled forever 
from activity and usefulness?*— 4 Such as you are,’ answered Ma¬ 
dame de Montorin, ‘ l will answer for Cecile’s marrying you to-mor¬ 
row, if she survives the discovery, which I would to lieavcu were 
well over !* 

So saying, she tore herself from her interesting patient, and flew 
to encounter another scene, little less critical and affecting. The de¬ 
tails may easily be left to the imagination, even more apt than words 
to picture the transition from despair to rapture. It only lemtuued 
to settle the ceremonial of these hard-earned nuptials; and the re¬ 
formed tenets which Adhemar ever since his acquaintance with Ce¬ 
cile had inclined to, and had now on principle adopted, not render¬ 
ing imperative their solemnization in a place of worship, it was in 
thevery hospital where, by a long course of patient suffering, Ad¬ 
hemar had perhaps best proved his claims to the hand of Cecile. 
that he was permitted to call it his own, in the luce of God mid umn. 

In an honourable retreat on her maternal estate, their years have 
since flowed peacefully and happily; and the latter days of Adhe¬ 
mar have proved that penitence may, even hetc below, be crowned 
with heart felt bliss. Victor, whom levity and want of principle first 
induced to deseit his falling leader for the riving slat of the Bour¬ 
bons, and whom political fluctuations engaged in a ftcsli couisc of 
treachery to them, expiated his perfidy on the scnffold. 
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THE OBSERVER. 


u Something: must be done for us—poor old maids.” 

AN OLD MAID. 

Among all the various situations which Provi¬ 
dence, with a kind and even liberal hand, has dis¬ 
tributed over the beings of his creation, and amid 
the several lots which fall to the share of the fe¬ 
male sex in particular, none has become so gene¬ 
rally an object of fear and abhorrence as that of an 
“ old maid.” It is a bug-bear to the young, and 
a source of discontent or ridicule to those of more 
advanced years; its very name is sufficient to cre¬ 
ate a horror in the minds of some; and to hear the 
terms in which it is mentioned by persons of all 
ages, one would be inclined to imagine that when 
Pandora’s box was first opened, every evil con¬ 
tained therein had settled on this unfortunate state. 
But this is not the first instance in which mankind 
have been known to view things through a false 
medium: neither is it the only blessing that has 
been rejected for want of judgment to appreciate 
its value. There is no state, no station in life that 
is exempt from care, from sorrow, and from suffer¬ 
ing ; there is no lot so wholly devoid of comfort, 
as to entail uninterrupted misery on its possessor; 
and in every situation, however estimated by the 
world, a Christian may find abundant cause for joy 


wd thankfulness, as in every situation there b 
unple space afforded for the exercise of every 
pleasing, every endearing, every noble quality. 

To shine in the bright annals of excellence to 
»low with the fervour of genuine piety, or to dif¬ 
fuse amid society the sweet charms of attractive 
goodness, it is not necessary to be placed in one 
scene of action; the treasures of friendship, 0 f 
peace, or of content, are not confined to any ex¬ 
clusive race of beings. The sun that rises to dif¬ 
fuse light and heat over this terrestrial globe 
spreads its enlivening influence, at some season* 
through every part of the earth. The dews which 
refresh exhausted nature are alike beneficial to all 
ranks of mankind. The rose which blooms in 
summer’s pride offers its sweet fragrance to every 
traveller. Let not man, then, frail and erring man 
presume to call in question the wisdom and mercy 
of that ever bountiful Creator, who has planned 
and assigned to every individual of the human 
race his or her station in life, by excluding any 
one of those stations from that share of happiness 
which is placed within the reach of ^11. 

I know not why an old maid should he imagined 
so incapable of participating in the pleasures of 
society, nor can I conceive why her duties should 
be less binding, or less attractive than those which 
occupy the rest of her sex; that they are different 
in many respects I will not pretend to doubt, but 
surely the path of rectitude, the line of happiness, 
may be pursued with as much advantage by one 
as the other. The ties of wife and mother, it is 
true, call forth all.the exertions, all the sensibilities 
of a female; in contemplating them her heart 
glows; her bosom beats with every softer feeling. 
But has the old maid then no object on whom she 
can lavish the tenderness of a feeling nature? 
Does no aged parent, no much-loved sister, no 
cherished friend, depend on her for comfort and 
happiness? Ah! how many important cares does 
each of these relations impose; how many sweet 
duties are blended in their train ! Martha no 
longer can claim from the world the attentions due 
to youth and beauty, nor can she rank among the 
list of those who have buried in the dignities of a 
matron, the fears of having outlived the praises 
and assiduities of a ball-room circle; in short, 
Martha is—an old maid. But could you see her 
watching over the couch of sickness, soothing the 
declining years of a tender father, and, by a thou¬ 
sand little thoughtful attentions, softening the suf¬ 
ferings of age, you would not imagine that Mar¬ 
tha’s sphere of usefulness was at all confined by 
her wanting the title of wife or mother. Anna is 
another who has bid adieu to the expectations of 
matrimony, and Anna has long since wept over 
the cold remains of those who gave her birth; the 
sister too, who shared with her the hopes and joys 
of youth, has left her to follow her course alone; 
but think not that Anna has no sphere in which to 
exert the powers of a cultivated understanding; 
the virtues of a feeling heart, the tear of gratitude, 
welcomes her approach to the cottage of want- 
The prayers of her fellow-creatures accompany 
her departure from the dwellings of misery. The 
smile of friendship, the endearments of affection, 
the consolation of sympathy, cheer the thorny path 
of life; and while her present scene displays the 
exercise of every Christian, every benevolent duty; 
while her earthly pilgrimage is lightened by the 
blessings of peace and content, her future pros¬ 
pects are sweetened by the conscious reflection of 
not having lived in vain. Nor will Anna ever 
want duties to fulfil, or pleasure to enjoy, while 
there exists one human being who may be benefit- 
ted by her cares and attention. 
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How many examples could 1 produce of old 
justids who have proved a blessing to the world and 
an ornament to society—but my time is too limited 
to allow of such lengthy arguments. Let every 
body, however, remember that each station in life, 
every individual of the human race, has some ta¬ 
lent intrusted to his or her care, which if properly 
understood will prove a sufficient occupation for 
tbetime allotted her, a full source of joy and use¬ 
fulness for youth and age. It is scarcely possible 
to meet with a creature so entirely destitute of 
every tie that can bind her to society as an old 
maid, who has neither parent, friend, or relation, 
to call forth her innate benevolence. That active 
charity which constitutes so large a part of the 
Christian character, may be exercised through 
every period of her existence; and that perfect con¬ 
tent, which results from a conviction of a superin¬ 
tending power, is to be acquired in all situations, 
may be practised on various occasions, and will 
render an old maid as acceptable in the eyes of the 
Creator, as she who hands her name down to pos¬ 
terity through a numerous race of descendants. 
Does an exemption ft-om some duties preclude the 
necessity of fulfilling any ? Does the want of one 
relationship cast us off from the bonds of every 
other ? Oh! let the youthful female consider her 
numerous, her extensive powers of diffusing use¬ 
fulness, which claim her attention from the mo¬ 
ment she is capable of distinguishing them. Let 
her cast her eyes around the world and view the 
great field of action that lies before her, and then 
let her ask her own heart if it is necessary to con¬ 
fine her within one particular circle to put those 
powers in motion. To cheer the bed of sickness, 
to dry the tear of sorrow, to shelter the houseless 
child of want, to clothe the leaked, feed the hun¬ 
gry, and instruct the ignorant, is, in some degree, 
the lot assigned to every disciple of our blessed 
Lord. And she who has neither husband nor 
children to engross her time, may find in this wide 
circle of humanity full occupation for every hour 
of her life. The stores of religion, the powers of 
improvement, are the choice of all mankind; and 
she who, to a pious feeling heart, joins a cultivated 
understanding and a contented disposition, will en¬ 
gage the respect and esteem of all whose esteem 
and respect are worth .engaging, will meet with 
blessings at every step, and find ample occupation 
for every hour of her life, though that life should 
exceed even the years of Methuselah. 
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CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON AND IIIS FELLOW 
TRAVELLERS 

We are enabled to communicate to our re^Jers some interesting;, 
but melancholy, information respecting the African travellers. By 
letters received from Captain Willis, of the Brazen, transmitting his. 
correspondence with Captains Clapperton, Houston, &.C it appears 
that, on the 5th December, Clapperton writes to say, that, through 
the intercession ot the Iting of Badagry, he had obtained permission 
from the king of Hio to pass through his dominions; and that a proper 
escort of horses and guides were waiting his arrival; that he was to 
proceed the following morning, first crossing a lake near Papoe. He 
states that Hio is the Yariba of the Arabs. 

On the 15th he writes from Jennah, a town in the kingdom of Ya¬ 
riba, describing the difficult and fatiguing journey they had made, 
chiefly through thick woods, but that the country afterwards became 
exceedingly beautiful, the people kind, well dressed in cap, shirt, and 
trowsers, and in possession of numerous horses. He states that, from 
Jennah to Katunga, the capital of Yariba,is about thirty days journey, 
and from thence only three days to the Niger Kowara; he adds, that 
Captain Pearce, Mr Morrison, and their white servants, had suffered 
much from fever, hut were getting better. 

On the 24th Mr. Houston writes from Jennah, to say that, in con¬ 
sequence of Dr. Morrison’s severe indisposition, and after having ad¬ 
vanced from Jennah about twenty miles, he was under the necessity 
of being sent back to the coast, but that the others were recovering, 
fn a few days after their return to Jennah, Dr. Morrison and his ser¬ 
vant both died. 

On the 10th of January Mr. Houston writes to his agent from Chi- 
udo, saying, that he found, in his return from Jennah to Engua, that 
Captain Clapperton had been ill with fever, and his servant Richard 
the same, but that both were convalescent, and proceeding to their 
destination ; ami concludes by saying ‘ there is no fear for Clapper- 
ton’s health now ; in a short time he will have accomplished what 
has been the object of other nations, that of having travelled from 
west to east of the great African continent. During the last five day^. 
we have been crossing the mountains of Kong, which, through the 
whole of that distance, are the most romantic and beautiful that can 
be imagined. We are now, I suppose, 2,500 feet above the level of 
the sea, in a fine atmosphere, the thermometer 89 to 90 deg. (we have 
had it 98 deg.) and in lat. 8 deg. 23 min. 30 sec. and half way to Ka¬ 
tanga, at which place, as we now travel so much faster, we hope to 
arrive in twelve days. I shall see Clapperton across the Niger, and 
return with all has*-. He is again quite well and as hardasaFallatugh.' 

By a letter frorr. Clapperton to Captain Willis, dated Engua. 28th 
December, he says, ‘It is mv misfortune that I have nothing to com¬ 
municate but the worst of news. Poor Pearce died yesterday, and 
and 1 buried him to-day as respectably as I could, all the people of 
the town paying the greatest attention while I read the funeral ser¬ 
vice ovpr his remains.’ 

We have already mentioned that Dr. Dickson set out from the 
coast for Dahomey, accompanied byM.de Souza and Mr. James. 
The latter bad returned to the coast. From him it appears that they 
reached Dahomey on the 1 fith December, where they were received 
by the king ami his caboceers with the greatest respect. Mr. Dickson 
had a fever, but on the 26th he was sufficiently recovered to attend 
an audience, u ben it was settled that he should have a safe conduct 
through bis dominions and those of bis allies, to a place called Shnr, 
said to be seventeen days'journey from Dahomey, in a northerly di¬ 
rection. He left Dahomey on the 31st, accompanied by 50 armed 
men and 100 bearers.—The king appointed a relation of his own as 
a etude and ambassador to accompany him on his journey,—a man 
who knew the country well, and who hud travelled to Yariba. The 
direction from Sharto Youry is a little to the eastward of north. 

Courier, May 23. 
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DIARY FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


' It has been absurdly repoi ted about town, that Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh has been jumping over fifteen hurdles eight feet high, at B ilter- 
sea Red House, for a bet. I believe that Sir Janies would make as 
little ot any thing that stood in his way as most men ; but there i-, 
no truth in this story, which has originated in a confusion of mimes. 
The paragraph which gave rise to it was the following:— 

“ A gentleman, unmeet Mackintosh'has betted fifty to forty sove 
reigns, that on Saturday next he will, at the Battersea Red House, 
jump over fifteen hurdles eight feet high, each hurdle to be placed at 
a distance of three yards. The feat to be performed within a minute 
The beltings are six to .four against the performance.” 

On litis day, the 31s/ of July, 1 he Representative, winch has long 
been in a languishing way, was united to the New Times. 'I his 
event is celebrated in nn annunciation from the latter and more sub 
stantive journal ot the two, in which we find some curious asst itions. 

“ The New Times," says the New ’limes, “ has been joined by 
the Representative, a measure olten urged by the friends of both pa¬ 
pers, and which we anticipate will meet Hie decided appiobation of 
the public.” 

The truth is. that when Murray was about to bring forth the Re¬ 
presentative, the New Times was ottered to him, but lie disdainfully 
rejected the overture, saying that be would not take i: if it were 
giveu to him. How .tie the nnghty fallen! How ts the pride of the 
Rip humbled! on its last legs it is glad to grasp at the suitor it had so 
haughtily rejected. 

Toe address goes nn thus:—“ For upuard« of six months, then- 
had existed iu the metropolis, two morning papers addressed to the 
same class of readers, formed neaily on tne same model, actuated 
by the same spirit, and embracing the -ame objects." 

If they were indeed “ actuated by the same spinl," ft was a very 
matrimonial one, for they did nothing hut snap and snarl at each 
-ether, and they “ embraced thesame object ” pretty much the same as 
two dogs embiace the same hone. But perhnps ihe=e circumstances 
are auspicious to u happy union. As Airs. Mulapiop says, •• It is best 
to begin with a little aversion.” 

The address continues:—.' 1 [t must have occurred to every reflect- 
: ng mind, that, while a nvnlslup between two such publications was 
wholly-without aim or object, it produced a waste of talent, and a 
scattering of those literaiy means which might have been combined 
to constitute a journal ot the higuest character and utility ” 

I believe it has never occurred to any one, reflecting or unreflect¬ 
ing, that there was any “ waste of talent" m The Representative, un¬ 
less indeed the word waste is here used in the agiicultmnl sense ot 
barrenness. 

The address is an unlucky one—hut while 1 laugh at its ill judged 
strokes, I wish with all my Heart happiness and pio-perity to Uie m w 
married couple. It is desirable that all great parties’ in Ihe state 
should be ably represented; and we shall lie \ery glad, if an union 
of the sales ot the niinistennl papers produces an union of stiength. 
which may produce an ctiicient organ ot government. 

— Thcie are no limits to the silliness of The Morning Chronicle 
small-print paragraphs ; under the head of the Alirroi of Fashion, 
there appears to day this ntarsene :— 

One of tile earliest revivals next season at Covent Garden Thea¬ 
tre, will be Shakspcare’s Oliicllo, [©ihcllo a revival ' ! ! Oh Paul 
Pry, Pavil Pry, look out your wouis in ihe dictionary, man, beiore 
you use them, and ..cqiiue some slight idea oi iheir meaning. How 
long has Othello been dead or sleeping in Ihe tuc.itrc, thou dunder¬ 
head?] m which Voting will pcifoim tin- AIooi ; [Oh, news' news ' 
great news'] Ward, lagoj and Ghaih-s Kemble, Cassio; which tin- 
late Mr. Kemble [being entirely impartial] aiways considered one oi 
J.be most perfect peisomlic.Uions on the English stage ” 

Where were the eyes of the Editor when lie suffoied this idiotism 
to find its way into the columns of his p.ipei ? 

— Went to Vauxhall, where I saw no very considerable number ot 
people pursning amusement with great activity and persevciunce, 
and with all appearance of the most profound’ melancholy. They 
made most desperate rushes fioui one spectacle to another, exerting 
themselves, inambus pedilmscpte, to occupy the best stations at the 
various entertainments, but the settled gloom on then heavy faces 
■was never for a moment dissipated.—On lecollection, f am’wrong 
here, it was for a moment dissipated, when at the Conceit, a Miss 
Love—a Grimaldi in petticoats, who ought to have red half-moons 
painted on her cheeks, and to wear a green cock-a-too tuft on her 
head, like him of Sadlers Wells—in the middle of a popular I'anx- 
hall ballad called “ Buy a Broom, ’ squeaked buy a broom in the 
manner of the hard visaged and short petticoated foreigners who 
haunt the streets with those articles of merchandize—the jest just 
caught the humour of the good company, » ho with one accord utter¬ 
ed a grunt of delight something between a groan and a short hysteri¬ 
cal chuckle. Sadness however resumed its sway after tins momen¬ 
tary interruption of its reign, and notwithstanding that Braham 
supg some very vulgar songs, fitted for the meridian of Vauxhall, in 
fhe very vulgarest style, and bawled more execrably than can be 
easily conceived, even by those who know how villainously Braham 
dan siuf when he is so disposed-v-even under these circumstances 
-the audiences testified no satisfaction- To be sure they yelled out 
andiar, [etextr*,] but it was iu tdeye wapfonnessof mjsgbi'c'k and on¬ 


ly from an -inherent desite in them to encourage any thing particu¬ 
larly bad, even ttaugh they derive no pleasurtffrom it. Among oth¬ 
er abominations, lira ha in roared oat some words, to the fund of an 
old march, about-England the Pride of the world; aud the piefre 
to the music, that he could by no means make the one trot along with 
the other. In spite of all his endeavours to the contrary, the band 
got the start, and kept it throughout, notwithstanding that Air. Bra¬ 
ham exerted hiniselfdo the utmost to bring up his England, and glo- 
rvs and rarys in timr. He also uttered some unmusical sounds 
about a youth who want a soldiering with “ a sword and shield," and 
heard “ the dread command—ready, present, -fire,” without being 
particularly frightened This was a genuine Vauxhall ballad., It 
must have been composed, I guess, either by Mr. O’Rourke or Mr 
Braham, and the words ought to be by Billy Upton, Esq. or Robert 
Southey. Esq. 

H is a melancholy tliing’tb hear such a singer as Braham singing 
before a vulgar audience -'No man can sing better nor worse than 
he; and as life always singi for the applguse of the many, he always 
sings detestably before a vulgar public. 

Tired of hearing intolerable music, seeing many lamps which 
showed only brown foliage and greoft faces, gazing idly at a bad 
ballet, and wondering,when, a rope dancer would have.dime balan¬ 
cing a long pole, I sought refuge from ennui in a supper box, where 
I had a cruelly hard struggle with an obdurate chicken—as the black 
said, “ lie looked very Jittle, but he was dam old” This I know, 
that the time from the period when he was taken off the spit to that 
when he perplexed my teeth, mast have been sufficient to have made 
him a very old fowl, even though he had been a chicken when he 
was originally dressed—about which I have my doabts, being incli¬ 
ned to think that he was a dwarf, and of ancient years, though of 
small stature: for his body and a delicate slice of a coarse pig, I and 
a companion in misfoitune paid six shillings, which we had no rea¬ 
son to complain of, as we neither of us lost any teeth in the struggle. 
Of the wine, I will not say one word. What I tasted out of a black 
bottle such as wine is sometimes 6old in, is between me and my con¬ 
science. The fact shall never transpire; nothing but the threat of 
another pint of the same could ever extort the secret fiom me, and 
such torture as I have imagined is inconsistent with the spirit of our 
glorious constitution. 
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FA0T8 AK9 VAITOZU, 

XV K TRAVELLER. 

There is no time more misemployed than that 
spent in preparing for an excursion. One, two, 
and three days, thus given up, only multiply the 
objects of a person's wishes, and, after all, some¬ 
thing will be still wanting or forgotten. A travel¬ 
ler, then, instead of encumbering himself with va¬ 
rious nick-nacks, bringing with them as various 
cares, could do no better than start forthwith, after 
having determined on his route, and put his viati¬ 
cum in an inside pocket; putting at the same time 
such necessary little articles as might be at hand, 
into a small bundle, which he might occasionally 
sling on his arm. In this age of civilization, wher¬ 
ever a man travels, he can have for money every 
article of necessity; some things he can have 
cheaper and better than in England. To take 
silks and shoes to France, for instance, or hats and 
handkerchiefs to Brussels, or cravats to Courtray, 
would be no better than carrying coals to Newcas¬ 
tle. In landing in France, on entering its walled 
towns, or crossing the frontiers, much delay and 
trouble will bo avoided by having only little bag¬ 
gage. 1 entirely approve the conceit of the gen¬ 
tleman whose gallantry lately subjected him, in a 
certain county near London, to durance vile. 'Land¬ 
ing at Calais one time, and being asked by the 
proper officer for his key to search his boxes, he 
replied, by pulling out of his hat a stock and cravat, 
toila mon baggage , Monsieur. ************** 

Among the necessary articles in one’s pocket, 
should be some small book, to call his attentiou to 
objects, and another small book, to note down his 
observations, as well as his disbursements. The 
placing of the latter often before one’s view, 
will prove a wholesome memento to suggest how 
far he can go, and when he ought to return. The 
memory is not to be trusted with all the reflections 
that are suggested tp the mind. A person might- 
have gone from New-York to Bencoolen, with no 
other impression on his mind than that of the dis-. 
tances and names of places, unless he preserves 
some written record. For every man is not now 
a Monsieur Pascal, who, I think, is said to have 
remembered every thing that he ever said, heard, 
or read! A man who imposes on himself this duty, 
may, besides enabling himself to gratify the curios¬ 
ity of others, learn to think more accurately, be¬ 
cause he will find it necessary to inquire more mi¬ 
nutely, and what appeared a labour in the begin¬ 
ning, may in the end become an agreeable and a 

It is really surprising how often and how sud¬ 
denly resolutions, made in most sober moments, 
are turned into vain boastings. I have known per¬ 
sons to make vows of economy, and to declare 
they would save the sixpence, ■ and carry their va- 
lisse in their hand, yet no sooner does a chap come 
up with “ Oh! your honour, I’ll take that for you, 
'tis all the same,” than they lose all firmness; thus, 
while they calculate on no expense, comes the por¬ 
ter, and the beggar, and the importunate newsman, 
who with his “ grand news to-day, sir,” takes one 
m for double price. Again, having breakfasted 
well on beef-steaks, (than which nothing is better 
against sea-sickness,) they resolve to avoid the ex¬ 
pense of dinner; “ the voyage is short, no comfort 
m dinner here, the company promiscuous, and the 
expense considerable.” The steward comes with 
ns slate and pencil—“ Will I take your name for 

inner, sir?”—“No;” is the short reply. Yet, 
when the table is laid, there is a mauvaise konte 
about them; they not only do as others do, bat 
even go beyond them in every expense. There is 
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positively something infections in seeing persons 
eating and drinking. We must eat and drink, too, 
and not care for the expense. *************** 
These steam packets, though they have added to 
the comforts, have taken away much of the romance 
of a voyage. There is no occasion now to make 
one’s will—no necessity to make provision aguiust 
detention by calms or squalls: the voyage is made 
within an hour, or perhaps a few minutes of the time 
proposed. No perils, no adventures—the reign of 
gallantry is extinct: ladies are now as comfortably 
secure in a packet-boat as they could be iu a draw¬ 
ing-room. There are no opportunities of proving a 
cavalier's devotion. In a voyage of fifteen hours 
there was but one incjdent worthy of notice. A 
very young gentleman—the length of whose brass 
spurs, and the studied fierceness of his looks, point¬ 
ed him out as an intrepid son of Mars—kept pacing 
the deck all day, evidently wrapt iu cogitations of 
noble daring. The clanking of his chains resem¬ 
bled a whole prison of felons. An accident, which 
proved quite innoxious, alarmed several, and threw 
all the passengers into some confusion. When or* 
der was restored, this young god of war was miss¬ 
ing: his mamma, inconsolable, searched about in 
vain. Our hero was found in his carriage, with his 
head between the cushions. This brushing up of 
the hair against the grain, and such other affecta¬ 
tions, are far from being proofs of courage. 
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THE HEROINE. 

“ Women, when arm’d with virtue, know not fear: 
u Danger and death they meet with souls more firm 
“ Than men.” 


H£NEY AND DLIZA. 

The female character, when life passes smooth 
and tranquil, appears to be wholly made up of ten¬ 
derness and dependence. It shrinks from the gaze 
of the rude, and recoils from the slightest touch of 
the impudent. But, however it may appear in these 
circumstances, certain it is that, when dangers im¬ 
pend, traits of heroism and intrepidity dart out amid 
this tenderness and dependence,like lightning from 
the soft, fleecy clouds of a summer’s evening. So, 
when we stand by the ocean’s side, and view its 
smooth and tranquil bosom, we little suspect the 
terrible energy of its Waves when lashed into fury 
hy the winds. 

The following fact confirms these remarks:—In 
the year 1750, Henry and Eliza, a newly-married 
Pair, and the children of wealthy parents in Boston, 
left their paternal abode, determined to effect a per¬ 
manent settlement at a place called D-, in the 
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state of Massachusetts. Eliza had been brought up 
in the midst of affluence, and was acquainted with 
distress and poverty only in the abstract. Though 
her character was made up of all those qualities 
which we most admire in her sex,yet no one would 
have suspected the presence of those which her sub¬ 
sequent life so abundantly evinced. 

Afler the lapse of five years, their house and farm 
presented the appearance of neatness and comfort; 
and except being sometimes startled from the slum¬ 
bers of midnight by the yell of the savage or the 
howl of the wolf, they had themselves suffered no 
molestation. The prospect from the house was 
bounded on all sides by forests, except in one di¬ 
rection, where there was a deep valley, from which 
the wood had been cleared, to open a communica¬ 
tion with an adjoining town. The rays of the set¬ 
ting sun, shooting almost horizontally into this val¬ 
ley, enabled the eye to reach to a great distance, 
and formed a striking contrast to the deep gloom 
that bounded both sides of the way. It was through 
this opening that Henry might be frequently seen, 
at the close of the day, returning from labour in a 
distant field. It was here, too, that the eye of affec¬ 
tion and hope first caught a view of its beloved ob¬ 
ject. 

One evening, about the end of June, Henry was 
seen half way up the valley, on his way home. At 
this instant, a tall, stout Indian leaped from the ad¬ 
joining wood—seized upon the unprotected and un¬ 
suspicious Henry, and appeared to be in the act of 
taking his scalp. The forest around rung with sa¬ 
vage yells, and fi^ur Indians were seen bounding 
over the fields towards the house. In an instant 
the tender and dependent Eliza was transformed 
into the bold, the intrepid heroine. She deliberate¬ 
ly fastened the doors, removed her two sleeping 
children into the cellar, and, with her husband’s ri¬ 
fle, stationed herself before the window, facing the 
Indian. The foremost Indian had just then disap¬ 
peared behind a small hillock; but as he rose to 
view, he fell in the grasp of death. She hastily re¬ 
loaded, and anxiously waited the approach of the 
three remaining Indians, who appeared to be ex¬ 
hausted by running. Two of them met with a fate 
similar to that of their companion; but the third 
succeeded in reaching the door, and commenced 
cutting it down with his hatchet. Our heroine, with 
admirable presence of mind, recollecting that she 
had a kettle of boiling water above stairs, took it, 
and poured it down on this son of the forest, who, 
that instant looking up, received the \yhole contents, 
hot as they were, into his face and eyes. Blinded 
and scalded by the water, and rendered desperate 
by being thus outwitted by a woman, (which of all 
things a savage most abhors,) he ran furiously around 
the corner of the house, and stumbled into a deep 
well. 

Freed from immediate personal danger, she be¬ 
came deeply anxious to know the fate of her hus¬ 
band. On looking towards the spot where he had 
been first seized by the Indian, she beheld him not 
only alive, but struggling with energy against the foe, 
both covered with blood. She immediately hasten¬ 
ed to his relief; and, unperceived, despatched a 
ball through the head of his adversary. On the 
discharge of her gun both fell—the one in the con¬ 
vulsions of death, the other by exhaustion: the one 
was restored to his mother earth, the other to the 
arms of an affectionate and truly heroic wife. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 

HXS LAXmXiAJJTT. 

From an unpublished Novel, by the late frailer Torrens, Esq. 

********** When at college himself he had 
been a little gay, and remembering the conse¬ 
quences of his own follies, was anxious that 1 
should pay some attention to Edmund. 

“ I know your habits,” said he; “ but what I 
mean by attention is not that sort of hospitable 
| kindness which is apt to bring on the very evil I 
, wish to guard against; in a word, I entreat for him 
I the attention of an observant eye—the eye of a 
censor—as well as the occasional advice of a 
friend.” 

Heaven knows how ill qualified I am by nature 
for any office of severity, especially towards the 
aberrations of young men. Among the pleasantest 
recollections of my youth, are many things that oid 
age now tells me were very naughty, while it makes 
me sigh that I shall never perform them again. 

But how could I refuse such a request ? I had 
not heard of Lurnley for - more than forty years, 
and to be so affectionately reminded of the follies w.e 
had committed together. Follies!—what vile trans¬ 
lations are made by old age—and these same fol¬ 
lies, the very things which, by the alchymy of old 
companionship, had enriched me with virtues, that 
made him anxious I should superintend the educa¬ 
tion—rather let me say, the follies! of his only son. 

Accordingly next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, I went to Mrs. Lesley’s lodgings. She 
lived in a fourth flat in George’s-street, but I was 
so buoyant with the hope of seeing a renewed, and, 
as I was led to believe, an improved version of 
Lumley, that I felt neither gout nor age in ascend¬ 
ing. On reaching the door, however, I was rather 
startled to observe, not that it was newly painted, 
one of the common lures of the season, but that 
the brass plate with the name was new, and seem¬ 
ingly fresh from the engraver. 

I halted on the stairhead, and looking at tire 
plate before ringing the bell, said to myself, “ I do 
not like this—a new comer—inexperienced—short 
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commons, garnished widii tales of faen»r j,— 
won’t do”-— and with a alight degree of fegvencv 
die natural excitement of the ideas which the 
had conjured up, I somewhat testily touched 
bell. 

It was'too long I thought of being answered • and 
I caught myself saying, “ slatternly wench,” as I 
again laid my finger on the spring. 

While the bell was sounding the second sum¬ 
mons, the door was opened, not, as I expected by 
a sooty besmeared drab, with dishevelled locks 
and a hearth-brush in her hand, looking from b& 
hind the door as if she expected a thief, but by a 
little girl of some six or seven years old—the love, 
liest creature I have ever seen, dressed wiih the 
most perfect simplicity, and her ringlets clustering 
all over her head, in curls as small, pretty, and na¬ 
tural, as the wool-buds of the fleece of the lamb. 

“ Is Mr. Edward Lumley at home, my dear?” 
said I, patting her instinctively on the head with, 1 
know not wherefore, a sentiment of pity, as my eye 
accidentally fell again on the ugly new brass plate 
with her mother’s name. 

“ I don’t know, but please to walk into the par- 
lour, and I will inquire,” was the answer, delivered 
with an engaging, modest, self-possession, and with 
an English accent, that seemed, if I may say so, 
appropriately in unison with the beauty and gen¬ 
tleness of the lovely fairy’s air and appearance. 

I accordingly followed her into the parlour, 
which I saw was newly furnished. The carpet 
was new—the chairs were new, but the tables were 
evidently second hand, so was the grate and its ap¬ 
purtenances, even to the hearth-rug. Every thing 
was perfectly suitable to the style of the room, ex¬ 
cept a few ornaments on the mantle-piece, consist¬ 
ing of neat toys, made of paper, ingeniously paint¬ 
ed. They had more the character of ornaments 
for the mosaic tables of a boudoir, than for the 
chimney-shelf of a boarding-house parlour; an old 
squat spoutless china tea-pot, with a cup or two, 
odiously reminding one of senna, would have bneu 
more appropriate; but I thought of the pretty 
creature that had gone to inquire for young Lum- 
iey, and I said to myself, thinking no more of his 
comforts, but only of the family, a They are be¬ 
ginners, and will learn before the winter is over to 
dispense with these gewgaws.” At that moment 
a cold fit came upon me; I thought of the bloom¬ 
ing child, and I looked again at those tasteful orna¬ 
ments. 

“ I. hope in God,” said I, “ that she has no 
sister capable of making and painting such things- 
This house will never do, if Edmund has much of 
his father in him.” 

While I was thus relapsing into the peevish hn* 
mour in which I fyad first touched the bell, the par¬ 
lour door was opened by a tall and elegant gentle¬ 
woman, in the weeds of a widow. It was Mrs. 
Lesley; she was about five-and-thirty, probably not 
so old; but no one, seeing her, for the first time, 
would ever have thought of her age, there was#* 
much of an ever-green spirit in the liveliness of her 
look, and thg beautiful intelligence of her eye— what 
she said afiout Edmund I do not recollect, nor do I 
believe that I heard it, so much was I entranced by 
the appearance of such a lady, in a condition s° 
humble. 

I imagine that,she saw my embarrassment, f® . 
she requested me to be seated, and again said sorne- 
thing about her boarder, adding, with an appa*® 1 
equanimity that was exceedingly touching, “ h e 
has gone to bring a friend here, who arrived fro® 
Westmoreland last night; for as yet I have g ot 
but himself.” . 

“ Is it possible?” stud I, not well knowing what 
said. 
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“ I am sorry it is true,” replied she with • smile? 
but there was a despondency in the tone that iU- 
accorded with the gaiety of the look, and she ad¬ 
ded, seriously, “ l must, however, try alittle 
If Mr-Lumley brings his friend, perhaps his fnend 
may bring another. It is in that way I expect to 
succeed, for I have no frionds to recommend me. 

“Good heavens, madam !” exclaimed I, no 
longer able to suppress the emotion with which I 
was affected, “ how is it that you are in this con¬ 
dition?—how have you come here, and without 
friends? Who are you?—what are^ou?” 

The latter questions were impertinent, certainly, 
but the feeling which dictated them, lent, I pre¬ 
sume, so fitting an accent to their earnestness, that 
they neither gave offence, nor implied any tiling 
derogatory to the elegant and unfortunate widow 
to whom they were addressed. 

« I am not surprised at your wonder,” said she, 
“ for I do sometimes think myself that I am not 
very properly at home here. But what can a 
friendless woman do ? without fortune, and with 
children that-” 

She could say no more—the tears rushed into 
her eyes—and emotion stifled what she would- have 
added. 

After a brief pause, I mustered confidence 
enough to address her again. “ I entreat your 
pardon, madam, and I hope you will not think me 
impertinent for saying, that your appearance, and 
the business in which you have embarked, are so 
sadly at variance, that I should account' myself 
wanting in the performance of a grave duty, if I did 
not ask for some explanation.” 

“ It is natural you should,” said she, wiping the 
tear from her cheek; “ and two words will satisfy 
you—■* pride and. poverty.’ Pride has brought me 
to Edinburgh, because I am here unknown, and 
poverty has induced tne to try this mode of”—her 
voice struggled, but she soon subdued the emotion, 
and added, “ for my children. I have four—rtwo 
boys older, and one girl younger, than my little 
house-maid.” 

“ House-maid !” said I, almost with the alarm 
of consternation. 

She smiled again, but it-was such a smile that 
tears were inadequate to express the sadness of 
heart which it betokened. “ It is even so,” said 
she," for, until I-obtain another boarder, I cannot 
venture to engage a regular servant. The little 
money which I raised by the sale of my trinkets is 
all I have, and the purchase of these few neces¬ 
saries (glancing her eye round the room) has 
made, I assure you, no small inroad on it.” 

“ Heavens! madam—and if you do not get 
boarders, and it run out, what is to become of 
your” was my silly exclamation, being by this 
time quite beside myself. 

She looked at me for some time. She evidently 
struggled with a terrible feeling ; but she conquered 
it, and said, with a common, easy, conversational 
tone, which her eye, however, made sublimely 
awful. “ You should not ask such a question of one 
in my circumstances.” 

The bell, at this juncture, was rung, and in a 
minute or so afterwards young Lumley entered, 
'vith disappointment and grief so visible in his 
countenance, that I felt as if my own heart was 
absolutely perishing away. **************** 
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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


— _- .- Sincerity, 

** Thou fir*t of virtues! let no mortal leave 

44 The onw'rri path, although the earth should gape, 

“ And from the gulf of hell destruction cry, 

“ To take dissimulation's winding ways.” 

IHO&INB, 

OR THE HISTORY 0)5 A COQUETTE. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ The (lenth-bell thrice »M heard to ring, 

“ Au aerial voice was heard to call | 

“ Ami thrice the raven flapped his wing, 

“ Around the towers of Cumuor-balL’ 

« I will be obeyed, daughter; George shall ac¬ 
company you to the ball to-night.” 

“ And if he does”—Imogine bit her lip, and the 
sentence remained unfinished. 

“ Well, miss, and if he does— you will, I trust, 
not wound his feelings with any more of your co¬ 
quetry.” 

“ I am no coquette, mother—I hate George, and 
if he was a man of honour and possessed of more 
reflection, he would cease to visit-where I am sure 
he is not welcome.” 

“ But he is welcome, Imogine, wherever I am. 
Any person, endowed with half of his good qualities, 
I am always proud to entertain. He is my friend, 
and your most ardent admirer. No man, believe 
me, child, has ever loved you so sincerely. You 
know his heart is entirely devoted to you, and that 
he is worthy of the esteem and affection of the 
most amiable woman in our land.” 

“ Mother, do stop; if you don’t wish to give me 
a fever, say no more about George. He is my 
aversion—I never did—do not now, nor ever will 
I love him. My ambition soars far above his sphere, 
I can assure you.” 

‘ Why then did you make a voluntary engage¬ 
ment for him to attend you to the ball this eve¬ 
ning, when you never intended to keep your word.” 

“ To punish him for his presumption—how dare 
lie aspire to the honour of my hand ? Why, mo¬ 
ther, he even had the impertinence to kneel to me, 
and, like a simpering child, with tears in his eyes, 
protested he would be mine for ever! and he said, 
forsooth, he would shelter arid protect me even till 
death. I’ll let him know I want no protection, 
and least of ail his. I can protect, myself.” 

“ And what answer did you make him ?” 

“ What answer ? I made him no answer—but 
laughing in his face, I left the parlour.” 

“ And left him kneeling ?” 

u Even so.” 

“ You did very wrong then, Imogine—do you 
think-Georgedoves you ?” 

“ I know he does.” 

“ And for that you dislike him ?” 

“ For that, I hate him. 5 ’ 

“ Have you no other objection to him ?” 

“ None, under heaven, more than that I hate 
him—isn’t that enough ?” 

“ Misguided girl!—you hate an amiable youth, 
because he loves you. Girls at your age, Imogine, 
-know not what they do. They too often scoff at 
sincerity, and welcome the addresses of those 


ivhose hearts arc as hollow as their heads. That 
ivoman who can deliberately insult the feelings of 
* man of sensibility, when she knows that his hap¬ 
piness is in her possession, will discover, when too 
late, that she has acted the part of a hypocrite, aud 
may expect the punishment that never fails to over¬ 
lake the unworthy. If you disliked George, you 
should have told him so, and although the struggle 
would have been hard, his nice sense of honour 
would have compelled him to abandon a suit, 
which he would then have known, if cherished, 
would only end in his unhappiness. But you have 
suffered him to indulge the hope of obtaining your 
affections, to deceive and destroy his peace of mind 
for ever. I shall now leave you to your own re¬ 
flections, and heaven grant that your meditations 
may be productive of good.” 

Mrs. Edgar left the apartment with feelings, 
which none but a mother can experience, when she 
plainly perceives her child is pursuing a thorny 
path which leads directly to the door of disho¬ 
nour. 

The only effect that her words had upon the 
inconstant heart of her daughter was to cause a 
tear to glisten in her eye for a moment, and then 
disappear.! Her mind was fixed, and she was de¬ 
termined not to allow George to attend her. 

Evening came, and a most delightful one it was. 
Imogine was dressed for the ball—she stood at the 
front portal, and a splendid carriage drove up. In 
a moment the coach door was opened by the foot¬ 
man, and Sidney Ledgwick, Esq. descended its 
steps—the fair hand of Imogine was extended to 
him, he handed her in, and Mrs. Edgar, who had 
been employed in another room, not suspecting 
that her daughter could be guilty of disobeying her 
most imperative orders, arrived just in time to see 
Mr. Sedgwick’s carriage roll away with its un¬ 
grateful burden. 

She returned to her room and-wept. 

The vehicle had scarcely disappeared when 
George entered the apartment. He was attired in 
his ball dress, and he never became it better—his 
cheek was flushed with the anticipated pleasure 
of Miss Edgar’s company—and his heart bounded 
lightly within his bosom—his lip smiled when he 
inquired for her, and his soul, purer far than tho 
crystal vase, and of more sterling value than the 
mines of Peru, beamed in his eye—but when Mrs. 
Edgar informed him of what had happened, his 
face became pale, and lie hung his manly head in 
disappointment. 

The mother saw his agitation and endeavoured 
to calm the sorrow that was raging in his heart, 
but the balm that alone could heal his wounds no 
hand but that of Imogine could administer—all 
other physicians were unskilled in his disease. 

He excused himself, and politely withdrew, mor¬ 
tified and disheartened. 

At a late hour he was seated in the assembly- 
room, among the numerous spectators who did not 
dance, and though his tongue was exercised in con¬ 
versation with an amiable young lady who was 
near him, yet his dejected manner testified that his 
heart did not partake of the luxury of intercourse. 

At the end of a cotillion, Imogine, carelessly lean- 
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ing on the arm of Mr. Sedgwick, approached him. 
He almost choked with agitation, and turned his 
head away in agony—with a smile they passed on, 
and the stream of happy beings, who were promo- 
nading, for a moment boro them from his aching 
sight. 

George retired—but who shall pnint tho misery 
he endured that night ? He went to bed, but balmy 
sleep, “ nature’s sweet restorer,” did not visit his 
eye-lids. In agony he rolled from side to side— 
his heart wits bursting, and it was not until tears 
came to his relief, that his mind settled down into 
that calm serene despair, which none but those who 
have felt the most acute sensations of our nature, 
can imagine. 

A month passed away, and George hud not been 
at the house of Mrs. Edgar. 

Ono afternoon, while indulging in a walk, pale, 
emaciated, and almost broken-hearted, he met 
Imogine—site was alone, and he ventured to speak 
to her. 

Iier manner was careless and free, ns though 
nothing had happened—and sho expressed her sur¬ 
prise that he had not been to see her. 

“ Can you ask me that, madam,” said George, 
“ after what has happened ?” 

“ Oh come, we should forget and forgive. Ac¬ 
company me home, and let’s talk of any thing 
else—you know one must not always bo tied to a 
friend like a label around a medicine vial”—arid she 
took his arm with so much affection that George 
forgot all his injuries, and his palid countenance 
was onco more lighted with the sunshine of u 
smile. 

Their walk was not long—and thoy soon en¬ 
tered the mansion of Mrs. Edgar—but George 
started with surprise when Imogine introduced 
him to five of six young gentlemen, who were 
seated in the parlour awaiting her arrival. He 
shook the hand of each—but he trembled when his 
eye rested upon the well-known faco of Sedgwick, 
There was something in that man lie despised, but 
he had never lisped, even to the winds, his aversion. 

He remained an hour, and was not a little dis¬ 
concerted when he observed the idol of his heart, 
the being whom, of all others, he loved most de¬ 
voutly, free in conversation with every individual 
but himself. It seemed as though he had been led 
thither but to witness Miss Imogine’s success in ac¬ 
cumulating admirers. 

He could not—he felt be could not, longer re¬ 
main—he thought if he gazed further on tho scene 
he should go mad—so taking his hat he withdrew, 
followed by Imogine and Sedgwick. 

Imogine gave him her hand, and he pressed it 
to his lips—a single “ Farewell” was all he uttered, 
and then, with a look that would have melted any 
heart but. hert, he took his departure—for ever ! 

He had not proceeded far when he was over¬ 
taken by Sedgwick. 

“ Poor dotard,” said he to George, with a sneer. 
« upon my soul I pity you—why what a contemp¬ 
tible milksop you are.” 

« Villain!” said George, catching him by the 
throat, and dashing him to the earth, “ you have 
awakened my manhood, and I thank you.” 
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Immediately a crowd assembled, and George 
having unloosed his hold, departed unmolested. 

The next morning at day-break a boat, contain¬ 
ing four or five gentlemen, was seen to cross the 
Hudson—a duel was said to have taken place— 
Sedgwick was nt the house of Mrs. Edgar in the 
course of the day, hut George was not to be found. 

Among the many admirers of Miss Imogine was 
a Spanish gentleman who had amassed an immense 
fortune in his native country. He sued for and 
obtained her consent to become his wife—the day 
for the celebration of the wedding had arrived— 
the guests were all assembled, and the pious mes¬ 
senger of God wasubout to unite their hands, when 
a loud knock at the door interrupted the ceremony. 
The minister paused to inquire the reason of this 
unmannerly intrusion, when Sedgwick entered, 
and in a voice that went like a holt of ice through 
the veins of the whole company, he screamed out, 

“ 1 forbid the buns!” 

The bridegroom started with astonishment. 
“While you read this letter,” said Sedgwick, 
presenting him with a sealed packet, “ if Miss 
Imogine will withdraw akvliile with me, I will ex¬ 
plain to her ear the causes why it has been written.” 

The Spaniurd received the letter, and Imogiue 
fainted in the arms of Sedgwick, and was convey¬ 
ed, as they all supposed, into an adjoining room. 

Astonishment had rivetted every person to the 
spot, and curiosity to know what the letter contain¬ 
ed was soon satisfied, when the bridegroom read 
the whole account of the preceding circumstances, 
which, until that momont, had been kept a profound 
secret from him. 

The first flash that gleamed from his fiery eye 
was revenge. Bewildered, he looked about him, 
and then addressed Mrs. Edgar, who was support¬ 
ed bv the arms of the minister. 

“ Did you, madam, know of your daughter’s 
crimes ?” 

“ I did,” sobbed the distracted mother, “ but was 
prevailed upon not to communicate them to you.” 

“ Woman!” thundered the Spaniard, “ you are 
old, and not much to blame; but as for your daugh¬ 
ter, I’ll tear her all to atoms. I have been insulted 
and abused, and her bloud must smoke upon the 
altar of my injuries.” 

So saying, he sprang forward; but the strong 
arm of manhood arrested his progress. 

After a severe struggle, he broke from them, and 
rushed into the next room. Mrs. Edgar, supposing 
her daughter would be murdered, tottered from the 
protection of the kind clergyman, and fell dead up¬ 
on the floor. 

Imogine was not to be found. She was gone— 
and gone with Sedgwick! All research to disco¬ 
ver her retreat, or the means by which she had de¬ 
parted, proved ineffectual, and the blood-thirsty 
Spaniard, fearful of the laws of the country, and 
knowing of Mrs. Edgars, decease, immediately de¬ 
parted for Europe, where, after the lapse of a few 
years, he fell a victim to his own rash propensities, 
ending his days in the gloomy walls of a prison. 

Mrs. Edgar was the mother of but one child, 
through whose disobedience her life had been em¬ 
bittered, and her gray hairs brought down in sor¬ 
row to the grave. She had, indeed, felt 

11 How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

“ To have a thankless child l” 
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Master Fred was then sent to Westminster School; and he gives a pared to realize instantly all my worst forbodmgs ; but suddenly re- 
tmugc. arcomit ol the seminaries iu those day*: we hope *h#-y are tenting, he gravely said, “hoy, boy, you are the Merry Andrew ot 


better now 1 Bui we must ‘Xet out with the t xordium. 

Irritiatidii at IVeslminJcr School 


the school;” and then-ordered tne to learn treble tbe usual number 
of Lawn verses by the following morning. Still this event did not 


* In my youthful day*, the ftalttre ol the tunes was tovc ol tun anti in the least damp my eacoethes ; for shortly after Dr Smith, the 
eccentricity, which, ridiculous as it may appear, died when the poto■ head master, giving as a thesis of Latin epigrams the following line 
dtr tax commenced. Character mnl dress go hand in hand, and from V Argil— 

whilst the gay decorated head, marking the difference between lord ‘"Nescia mens horaimim fati, soriisque fiitur*;” 

and rrtnafr., lady and hdeietnaid, gaw- a dicerful lone to society; the j conceitedly chose to compose it m Cn.lish, and wrote, in allusion 

[liestrm republican erupt system not only levels all personal distmc- t0 ,[ ie then recent defeat, a; Saratoga, of General Burgoync by Ge. 

tidi of rank, hut, casting a sort of presbytc-riaii gloom, makes trs ntral Gates, the follomuo distich :— 

confess, that though now, perhaps more "moral’ we ";*>«■'*'“ •• Burgoy„ c , das ■ unseemg future fates. 

have been more Me, a .rung. tro I ahly m« a!e effect for Cou!ll tu , h; , through woods-but not tl,rough Cares." 

causes, and (he dullness in the taus** ol tin* crop, not wc crop ox me , , ° * 

diilhiistf? but kind rev Jit, bear witli the whims of a nvld sOldlcr. On ir * doctor, n« a token of approbation, gave me a silver twopence, 
my entrance St Mac Farhinc’s, my dress having by its simplicity failed [or vInch, according to custom, old Jones, master of the boardiug- 
to imprew due notions of my consequence on the bunds of my school* presented rue with four shillings Thus was rny comse through 

follows, 1 'prevailed on my mother (wifendwii to my fattier ami ljrj>. life marked out tor me, for, from dial moment, 1 resolved that these 

(hers) to equip me now in one of more fatfhfon'and splendour bbe was no profession tu ca^v and productive as that of a poet. The 

lioWcfcr, being unwell, deputed the super in tendance of the v/hok nC£t thek,s wa *> . Jf 

arrangements to my thrifty nurse,'who, with many a struggle be* ” 7e ducit species. 

tween her affection lor me and her reverence foi »bc ytliow god, ‘Here again I purposed to cut a figure; but was eclipsed by an* 
after various mauativres at length completed, t mirfcly to her own other boy, who recited to the doctor the ((/flowing whimsical distich 
satisfaction, a smart, pleasing'suit. I also, at (hat, consideicd rny and gamed the prize;— 


self strikingly fashionable: but at lenpr'.ji, some doubts passing “ Perhaps by you my buckles are as si her rated; 

through my mind, 1 threw ovei the wlrble a rough Bath great-coat Te duett species —they are only plated ” 

I hus arrayed on the evening of the iilih of October, every ^ sail set, , an eccen i r j c actor oner concluded a somewhat personal story, 

and every colot/r flying, I whs laur.cucd, and started for JontG * Board sa y .♦ j w jjj noI mention the gentleman's name, because he is now 

mg Houic, In Dean • ItiriJj *„ie mistress of which had assured my Chancellor of the Exchequer/'—io will not l mention the name oi 
mother she would pay mo every care and attention However, tc lbjg c j eve , Westminster bov who wro'ti this lively couplet, because 
illustrate the proverb, ‘ store is no sore,” and ns an additional pro . Jg novv chief Juitice of’Chester,” 


, - . . . - he is now Chief Justice of Chester ” 

lection against the attacks of adversity, I was armed by my brohici 0 f the night when Garrick bid farewell to the stage, the following 
Richard (who hu'i just quitted Wesritiristcr) with letters of recoin* 4h the account: 6 

tneiuiation, to tne care anil kindiiCH of Gore! Buckingbairtfliirc, am , My brot|lc , Jack and j ; a f !cr wailing two hour!, succeeded at 
another great boy. Confident df success, 1 expected trecepiion ol | en pth in entering the pit. But the commencement of the evening 
the war 1 '.ie»t desciiption. My expectations were realised, rny re W as somewhat unfortunate to my brother, who, during the struggle 
cept’.oimvas hot indeed ( On toy entrance into the common room, * n t j )e . Jlt j )afiga ge, not r/nlv had his watch stolen, but so completely 

ie.i . .. . -j _r i...I v. irinlndt ikralrir:il rnti. . . ^ . . * V 


with aloud halloo, rind a ciy ot riew noy , new ooy ncy iur bility of their i liter fcience. In this dihmma, Jack's rage not abat 
rounded and seized me '1 hen, mounting trie on the table, they at • j, e continued to drag forward the culprit, till they an ived at the 

rft once exclaimed, ** Which of us wiJLyou fight? -—-I, supposing the) payingplacc. Here came the ‘tug of war;'for the rush and pred¬ 

icated, replied, " Any ol you."—“ On, oh ! you win, wi you. crie fcuriJ a j| ow j n g n o delay, the money-taker vociferously demanded the 
n little tyger-faecil brdt about iriy own $ize^ * then iere 6 ° ea ; ““ cash, when the sharp having n 6 ne, the flat bad no alternative but to 
. - --y., infruinnmf'G’ Off went his cout in an insraut; and not so mine. I paused, nesit&t* for him. Mdde more desperate by this additional loss, Jack 

AMlJSlISlU AIN IuCIjO 1 bb. ed, and begged every body's pnrdoir-—in vain. Kegardleis of m> l|0W dragged the thief into fhfe pit, and 'again called loudly /or police 

mt ta m,„n 9 n r Vnalnnrk Hr it n nltls fti-o 2 vole X uivum lft^O ‘‘‘dieaties, they proceeded to extremities, riiio strvP ,ri S fne °* m ) officers, who at length came, thougli somewhat late; for, owing to 
£i/« and Tunes of I ndenck m.jim ldt. Sio.-vols. Lmmu, 1H.0 , urlolll( .n.covvi-cl, id iIici ii.fm.ir «ur,.n«c ami an.u.emcm t)le increal(!d con fu,i on , the Bird bad at lengil.' broken from J.fck, 

a sr.iiln Cout* hppareiilly turned; a spang led satin w a is con , an cvj* flown!—not onfy with the watch, but as atThat time money wa* 
Kltcnemc Rcvnomk was the fourth and youngeM «un of Mr dent i eduction of one that hud been worn by tnv father when under* lcturne< | on crowded nights, probably with tin* three shillings into 
Reynolds mi eminent inlrciuor, who munbcreil L<*m 1 ( linthaiii and sheriff; white cotton hose; large plated buckles, fash oued in the t he bargain. Thus Jack, not content with having his pocket picked, 

Wilkes among his clients. His mother’ll name was Went, and he previous ceutuiy; And a pair ol large black silk stockings, tram* pjgj^d bis own pocket. The riot and struggle for places ego scarce* 

was k ftn .1 futn. .tins breathing world on the Ut oi November, 170*1; muted by ihy nurse’s patience into breeches, with the clocks standing ^ b imagined.even from the above anecdote. Though a side ho* 


Kltcnemc Rnrn«i.n« was the fourth and youngeM *un of Mr , eduction of one that hud been worn hy tnv father when under* 

Reynolds nil eminent lolrcitor, who numbered L<>ni ( liiiiliitin and sheriff; white cotton 'hose; large plated buckles, fashioned in the 
Wilkes among ius clients, tlis ifiothcr’a name was West, and he previous ceutuiy; Ami a pair of large black ^ silk stockings, trans* 
was k ftn .1 futn> .tins breathing world on the Ut oi November, 170*1; muted by ihy nurse’s patiencu into breeches, with the clocks standing 

.1 . ' l . . . «\l. .. I*...I. . I.o. li" ... ..n * «... 1... i ......... Iinu.i l.nn.. .I. _t.. . .l,„ ,,ft\, n Ann 't'llf* Wf'fi f 


...- v .- - . j ~w ._ - 1y be imagined, even from the above anecdote. Though a side box 

though not like Richard, ’ half made up, *oi lu* seems to have been, eminently perspicuous on the centre of the little fl»p i lie cilcct was where wc sat was’completely died, wc behetd the door btntl 

.. .. n ...l . n.s,, ...run . .. i _ i <i.« .. . a l.n .1/..I ta/iiti uni vrft«al . . ... .. , • . ' ... 


from the egg. a rnerrv and clever fellow, as child, hoy, inun 


nutantnucou* I and tlie costume wns hailed with universal applause 


Wilkes was one of tlicir | the lamily's | most freipient visitor^ a8 the origin.il Beau Mordciai, and Love a In Mode was 


' Wilke# wbm then, cntninly, one of tin* most popular men in Fog- jy oidotuii 
land, and consequcilfly had ,ui c.i*y part to play in the drama ot l.ie ! w014( . 


*' . , PP' au, « open, and an Irish gentleman attebipt to make entry viH arm »*- 
triumphant- A^ lJt t j, c t | OOI . j box-keeper!” loudly cried some of the parr¬ 


ied into immediate rehears.il “Thus bad begins; hut «There’s room, by the powers !’’ cried the Irish man, and persisted 
mains behind.”* Feeling that this ordr\iI must be nothing j 0 .^jv'a^jug.. On tbh, a gentleman in the second row rose, a id ex* 

f -i. . .. . »_ r. .. .._t I i.in i 4 .iv *rt»c iri. In - . “ , . . ... . . ... ’ 


‘J. : . . .., ,*. . . ,,,n> *"'*•/ ..• . . imu muuuy v on Wirougn uiu i«ooy ; am* puuuc insult, letl tn< 

their object, that w tills* he almost convulsed othn * with laughti'i, be m, umvcrsUL blackiicss;—’Sifter performing varbux aerialI cvolutiuus tenant iu possesion no alternative, so he rushed out to accrt t tli** 

completely won tliu lif.itt ol tlm nuilior of the'hutmn Atn/yt.* A. |,,, ln y us cl nit from n l.lmikct mumigfil by ionifdo)icnpair*of hnndi c ht,||cni;o, when, to the pit', general amusement, the Iritlim-.n . 

for mo, I bolicyo on his tlrpnrlure I mtni'lmve sunk umlor ‘ a erc-n <,| [.itlgin- in Hit' perpetration of mimbier;—and after ,uf- e ,| into lii« place, nntl haviu- tieliberntclv sealed and a<ljui,..H non 

•and yellow melancholy,' l„ul not Idt datij’hler.on whom he doted, feting the seveial lulinents of every remaining .peciei of manunl , e|| | |c lurilcJ r01l „,i alu ] cr i e ^ i “ / (f talk to yuu of Ur the jih/t- 

' and with whotn nc eoiuttinily corresponded, iem,lined Tliit young wn, 1 whs at length pi minted to ciawl into ray hed. There I luy, 1 

Indy Iwd in her |m<n<ion revetnl cnieiiaiiiin- jnu il'ct/mt and , mnlorline mw.cll' with the armrnnee that tortulc had dime ils worst, 


lady bad in her porrcttion revetnl cnleiiaiiiin- jnu il n/mt and , iimlnning my»clt' with the armrnnee that tortulc h 
memoranda of her lather. Ainani- them. I tvetdiect the following: nil I gradually lohhcd mys-lf into a sO:nid sleep 


—Dr-Johnson, in the principles «1 etymology picfixod lolusdu- 
tionny asserts, that 1 // seldom, pftrh.ips m*vor, begins any but tin- 
first !»yilablft.’—Shortly .ilior the puhhcatum of tins novi l oithogia- 
phical doettine, Wilkes sent the doetoi tins ingenious and .unuiiug 
badinagu:—' Tin* p-tulmnphrr wiui so rightly made /-/iiv remark must 
have been a p-hilolt)’fv>l w-\th a cdunce, t-holtd'lltfuf -nnl rnmprc- 


hll 1 gindually sobbed mys-df int/» a sAimd sleep. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, had the deep tones of the Abbey bell, tolling the awful hour 
.if midnight, nwahebed me, when I was alarmed hy the loud sere am s 
ot seveial of the younger boy b. Starting up io a paroxism of ter¬ 
ror, I saw, at the’loot of the hed, a hoi rid «pdctrc hearing a large 
ciov., on which was written, in flaming chnmtters, “ 'flunk on to¬ 
morrow ” I gazed till, stupifled bv f* *u . I iiie<fcanichally closed m\ 


/tensive genius, and n mind in hir cutty appndicuvi r and uil-ht /."— i ( . v ,. Sf „nd hid myself under the beil-rloiM s Ait the spectre fli.tu 
The ulnished lexicof'rap her tor many yt-au ncilliei fdi got 1101 for- : n ’ t{ r them dsiilefatid pointing to the butnmg iattri s, thrice shook its 
gave this playtul attack ’ «olemn head, nail then vanished ; leaving me 0 a doldrunt of tcnoi, 

Dr*‘Johnson, it srfins, Svns *ih.o annoyed by the nrdent iitciury nrn 1 ninth slowly* hut gradually sudsiihng, iftiton-l me at length both my 
bition of the nurhni of the Indian Scalp It is stated mental and coiporca! faculties. Tire 1(1 si I .myly employed in leflec- 

* Pope says Af Diydon, “ Viigdinm tantiiin vidi;” so I may say of! tJon , oll the awful warning tli.it so plainly proplJ-ned the moment ofmy 
Dr. Johnson. One morning, Rhoilly nftoi our iL'luru, he < ailed on > CJ ,., U1CC ln{0 fjie hool would prove that of oiv departure from the 
my father concerning some law* btumrsH, and was ushered into the wor j,^ un{ j (j, e l«tiei, .it the niHtigJtioo nf op lormrr, in sobs and 
v drtiwing room, wliefe I and rny three brothers, eugei to see, and still t ,n dawn. '1 ht-n I slyly aiosc, drewd myself, stole down 

more etlgcr to any wc had seen, the leVmthan of litei.itnrr, soon (ol- s , airs> opened the street doot, and seeing a porter approach, gtop- 
loM*d All Wete, or affected to appear, stitick with owe, except my I p W n»ini f and tenting off the back of a Idler, wrote upon it the 
brbthei/Jack, who having just published his Indian Scalp, was most j i 0 in>svn,cr pathetic appeal to maternal love: j 
anxious to elicit (he doctor’s Opinion. Accordingly, he* seated hhn*! ■“ Mv dear, dear mot lie*, if ydu don’t let dc come home J di«—I 

self clone to Inm, and began:-*- * Any nev/s iu the literary world, am u ij over ink, and my fihc clothes have t»n s*poiH- I have been 
sir " riit ! ’ cried tin* doctor “ Any tiling new, doctor, L aay, in , to J t in a bl-onkct and srrn a ghost j 

the literary world 7” continued the unhesitating poet. u Young man : * <* ] re niAm, my deal, deftr motlar, 

talk to me of Rtuielagh and Vauxhall, of w hut y ou may understand, • <* Your dutiful and mbjt UiRappy wn. 

but not ft word on literature.”* We all smiled aside; but the ntithor j “* FRFDDY. 

* was omnipotent in Jack’s idiihI. and scarcely ruflled he, returned to < p # 3 , ‘Remember me to ray father." ’ 1 
the charge. " Have you heard of a new poem, 6 ir 1 —(No answer.) 1 ^ s hort sojourn at home was the result, id a return in more eli 

A new poem, su ? A new poem, sir, called (with rising coufusibn) lr j m to school, where our hcrosoon dttmguibhcfl hunsclfby his 
railed— ike Indian Scblp— father— 1 believe, (confusion increasing,) toady wit and sharpness Ex gr. j 

il belie vu it is tolerably—well spoken of. You ddn’t know who wrote ‘Whether from being compelled to difote daily some hours to 
it, doctor?"— 1 “ No. but! do, 1r cried I, eagerly seizing the opportu- scam ,*, n g and the recitation of Latin uersoi or whether from a sort 
nityof making mv^clf conspicuous in my turn; “don't I, Jack ? In- of contagion arising from the Indinn .Seal I cannot say. but l:kc 
deed, sir, he awakened me so many nights, and trught tne so many j ac j. a ^o U t this period I began to conccivsjthot I was blessed with 
verses, thatifydu like l ciin repeat von almost flic whole poem, *,ir, tbe |J U(t p 0cl ; c inspiration. My fust att 4 >pts were confined to the 
witli the same rapidity ami facility with winch he wiotcit.” ‘‘Far*- boarding house, but my fame so rapidly ilrcased, that one moin.ng 
Its descensus Avsriu,” muttered the doctor, and then added in an au- j wus 5t0 pped on my entry into school hyweMmos, who desiredme, 
thoritaticc* tone, "ring the bell, one of you, ring the bell;’’ and the atthc comman d of tile four head boys, Jgne him by the evening 
servant was ordered to summon iny father, on whose appearance the |, a jf a dozen lines on Hayes, the second ujicr. I never was in gi cater 
doctor formally arose, and said- 1 -" When next l coll'licrc, sir, shew t crror . Here was a flogging fiotn the rtster, or a drubbing from 
me whcie there'is civilization— not into your menagerie.” Almost the boys. However, asTknew the will <1 the latter was law. i pre- 
im mediately afterwaids lie left us; Jack and l-Qluttering as be dc- . mrc( j 1o obey them' How to cotn mend was then the difficulty, for 
parted, " What a brute.” The conclusioix of this memorable day 11 | kuew nothing of my subject but that he was nick-named Buck 
too charaet^nstic of the family to be omitted in this description.— Hayes, and had gjnne'dLy Ins poAiry sctfral prizes, at either Oxford 
About seven in. the evening my father’s carriage drove to the door or Cambridge. On these scanty data.i&refore, 1 proceeded, and 
empty. My mother, expressing surprise, sent for the coachman, j Wlth tcats mycycs delivered to tny commanders the folic wing 
end asked him who had ordered it. “ Muster Frederic, ma’am”— tj nc ._ " | . 


’'|Fredcric, vvho gave you pci mission to order tlic carriage.”— 
"Myself,” I replied poitly; "I intend to goto Ranelagh this eve¬ 
ning.” I need not mention the storm that ensued. This was the j 
first serious rebuff I had encounteted in my characters of pit and 1 
pest.’ i 

"■jfeis was a juvenile poem by an elder brother of the writer's, ‘oftHr 

* ^mj^otition of which he gives a ludicrous account; and here alludfes 

* *> aj%st 9f Wflkis' on*being consumed uith bj the young autbe-t 


" Ilaycs affects to be knofng, 

* Because he wrote a very liri poem, 

And because he had thelck 

To win the prizes, he aff«ts the'buch — 

But if ytm’drise in eitheifchool or church, 

* Catch not at laurel, flajJ, but stick to birch 
‘For these^ibsurdin’es, birch had rtarly caught ms in reality , Fot 
ihy commanders, from iih:chief,shewsl them to Hayes 1111115011 . He, 
In crcrrcreported me to Di VmjcntAho called fora rod anso p^c- 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


“ Avoid wmpwhwi. onddloUln lb* l>owl.'' 

JOB STAVXdSS- A YBJMHMOBXrT. 

********** “ And who lives here r” said I to my 
communicative guide. “ This,” he replied, “ is the 
grave of one whom nothing could overcome but. 
his own excessive feeling; I knew him well. To 
a heart warm aud true, he uuited the most lofty 
sense of honour—an universal shore of moral 
courage—together with the tendcrest sensibility of 
any man l ever know. Shall 1 say that Joe was 
my friend ? He knew not friendship as the world 
despises it; had he a personal attachment,, it was 
ardent as the fire of heuven. That common-place 
feeling termed friendship, which, like the miser’s 
definition of charity, ‘ always begius ut home,’ 
never occupied a niche in the warm recesses of his 
heart; but the period of boyhood had scarcely 
passed before Joe found that his were uot the feel¬ 
ings of the world. His perceptions required not 
an age of experience to corroborate them; and, be¬ 
fore manhood had fairly established its authority, 
he, collected within himself, stood an iudifierent 
aud impervious mark for the missiles of envy, ma¬ 
lice, and common-place friendship—all, in his view, 

‘ 'one and indivisible’—.***•****#*##*# 

Joe was a man, and the fascinations of female 
grace and beauty passed in review before him. He 
had a heart most eminently formed for the acknow¬ 
ledgment of feminiue attractions—but he paused, 
and a moment’s reflection convinced him that 
woman, as she came from the hand of her God, 
and woman as he saw her, perverted by custom 
and art, were very different beings; and that art, 
in this instance, had spoiled what nature had made 
perfect; it was sufficient, and he gave not another 
thought to the subject. 

Joe’s patrimony was slender; business of some 
kind was necessary to enable him to support his 
independence—all that ho valued, and all for 
which he would deign to exert himself. He en¬ 
tered into trade, at first with disgust; but the neces¬ 
sity of success created an anxiety to be successful, 
which brought with it a gratified feeling; a some¬ 
thing like pleasure shone upon his soul. He now 
became anxious for a continuance of the cause of 
his gratification, and this anxiety was the rock upon 
which he split. A little variation of prosperity 
was observed to leave upon his face the impression 
of * corroding care;’ this was imputed by his. offi¬ 
cious advisers to his lone)y situation, and it was re¬ 
peatedly hinted by the old and wise, that he £ ought 
to marry;’ ‘ constant dropping wears the stone’— 
and the unceasing repetitions of the same opinion, 
made at last an unwilling convert of Joe himself. 

Notwithstanding the little trouble he gave him¬ 
self, the selection of his choice was highly ap¬ 
proved of, and.Joe was pronounced ‘a happy 
man;’ aud so indeed he thought himself for a few 
fleeting months; but the every day-spirits of the 
world were not formed to reciprocate feelings like 
his; and without reciprocity, society was to him a 
cup of wormwood. Joe could bear with the faults 
of frail humanity in others; and as precept, not his 
own intelligence, had led him to expect sympathy 
in the bosom of domestic love, he claimed a return 
of forbearance, and found it not******** 

Not long after this, at his invitation, we sat down 
by ourselves, over a bottle, and as Joe held the 
first glass untasted in his hand, with his frenzied 
eye almost starting from its socket, he addressed 
me :—-“ Say not over my grave that my disposi¬ 
tion hurried me into habits of intemperance—say 
not that an innate thirst for this vicious beverage 
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prostrated the tniin, and Jaid his faculties in the; 
dust—1 detest alike the cup, and its hdlish conse¬ 
quences—but life 1 much mure detest.’””**'**** 
Within a few short mouths 1 dosed the youthful 
eyes of the now mouldering tenant of this grave ! 
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LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 

The Odd Volume. 12mo. pp. 375 Edinburgh. D. Lizars; Glas¬ 
gow, T. Ogilvie; and London, G. B. Whittaker. 

Those tales are of various kinds, and also of qualities; several ve- 
ry gopd, several of less obseivable merit, and seveial which, though 
well totji and entertaining m the narrative, rather, disappoint you by 
lame and impotent conclusions. Emily Butler—a domestic incident 
of considerable interest— is followed by the Mysterious, invalid, 
from $a Motte Fuque, and that again by Number-Nip, ,a more an- 
cippt-Cterman legend : shut tor pieces succeed, of faery humour and 
patixVs; the best of the familial being. in our oninion. the Miller ol 
CouiioV though Oodimus Doolittle is likewise amusing, if rt 4 made a 
good endon’t ’ which it does not. Of the melancholy relations,.we 
prefer the Widow’s Nuptials, and from it shall take our illustration. 

Wvlhylni and Isabella are a happy and 4 matchless pair,’ blessed in 
ttftion^igd wi.li one sweet boy to augment the measure of their love. 
.OnhnppsVy/Count Ruprecht, a cherished friend of both,' is unable to 
rijWa wil.l’npiS overwhelming. passson for Isabella, fie struggles 
movf siiemiou.’y against the dominion ol the lesistless tyrantf and 
■mother friend, Count Eerthold, (aware of his statd of mind,) steps 
in to him ue him from the danger in which his ill placed love had in¬ 
volved him and the object of Ins too ardent affection. By the over' 
turning of the can inge in vvlucli Ruprecht and Berlhold are leaving 
the abode ol Wilhelm, the former is dreadfully hurt; and, during his 
illues"., confesses his secret to the wife of his friend, and the watch¬ 
ful muse and soother of lii= own.sick bed Offended and distressed 
she commands him to see her no more; and Berthold carries him 
away on travels fm two years, in the hope that he will forget his fa¬ 
tal passion Isabella is tints left to peace, and to the society of a hus¬ 
band to whom her entile soul is devoted: a year has elapsed, and 
tile story pi o< eeda:— 

4 In tiie splendid theatre at Milan, Count Ruprecht heard intelli¬ 
gence which put Ids soui iu tumults. A country men whom he met 
tln*ie, and who was not aware of tiie interest Ins tale excited, inci¬ 
dentally mentioned Isabella as the beatinlul widow for whose hand 
ail tli it was noble oi estimable in her native town were contending, 
it was nun cm erne difficulty that Count Ruprecht could command 
himself to speak with any degiee of calmness, and to listen with ap- 
paient composure to the cncumstances the gentleman related; by 
which it .appeal e I, that almost immediately after the friends had 
ielc Jl.inlieim, Wilhelm also had been called away to the death-bed 
of an only and f.ivouutc sister, who resided in Italy j but there be 
ncvei at lived How lie had pensheil was never ascertained, blit too 
certainly lie was lost to his family for ever. Isabella had now been 
a widow neatly a year, but tier grief was unabated. She lived in.to¬ 
tal solitude, and devoted heiself entirely to the care of her blooming 
hoy. Almost stupilled with this intelligence, it was with some diffi¬ 
culty that Count Kupiecht made his way to his friend, who.Wits on 
tne olhei side of the theatie. Count Berthold was surprised.and a- 
laiined at his agitated manner, but a motion fiom h ! m. entreating 
silence, was attended to, and they instantly ptocccded to their hotel. 
On reaching their apartment, Count Rupiecht pressed his friend in 
his aims, exclaiming, ‘She is mine 1 she is mmol’ "Explain your¬ 
self. lot Heaven’s sake,’ said his fiicud. 4 She is free 1 —Isabella is 
mine” A considerable time elapsed before Count Berthold could 
obtain any thing but bioken exclamations of rapture; but nt length 
he discovered the cause of all tlus extacy, and he heard it with min¬ 
gled sensations. He felt deep regret for the untimely fate of Wil¬ 
helm, thus suddenly torn from life and happiness; and he could not 
reflei t without a pang on the agonies of the attached wife, bereaved 
of him who was her best supporter and guide. These thoughts also 
saddened, momentarily, the mind of Count Ruprecht; but in spite of 
his better 'eelmgs, joy predominated, and he drew a vivid picture of 
the bliss he would feel when restored to the society of his beloved 
Isabella. Count Berthold had many misgivings on this subject. He 
knew intimately the steadiness of her character, aud the strength of 
her affection for her husband, and he doubted much whether she 
could ever feel a second attachment. However, the altempt must 
bo made, and, compassionating the impatience and anxiety of hrs 
fi tend, he hastened their arrangements, and by break of day they' 
were tiavellingrapidly homewards. As they gradually approached 
their destination* the hopes ol Count Ruprecht became less strong. 
All the fears and timidity attendant on a true passion assailed him, 
and he so magnified the virtues of Isabella, and his ow n unw orthincss 
to possess such a treasure, that, by the time they reached Manheim, 
he was. in a state of despair. This was increased on finding that 
Isabella invariably denied access thievery one—that their request to 
be permitted to pay tiieir respects to her was refused, and with a gen¬ 
tle firmness which deprived them of every hope. The solicitations of 
Cqunt Ruprecht, at first distantly respectful, gradually assumed 
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tone of ardent passion, the only effect of which was a command lioni 
Isabella not to disturb her sorrows and embitter her existence by 
atu affection which she cc-uld not return, and to which she was lcsol 
ved never to listen.’ 

The devoted lover has now no enjoyment on earth but in nightly 
concealing himself in the garden of Isabella, and indulging in the 
secret delight of sometimes seeing her move and hem in; her voice 
His health was gradually declining, when at last accident heft iendcil 
him: one night, the mansion of lus adored mistress was suddenly in¬ 
volved in flames, and Rupiecht, at the risk of his own life, saves 
that of the son of Isabella—giatitudc, consequently, obtains lor him 
that sacrifice which no other feeling could prompt. 

‘The meeting betweeu Isabella and the Count was affecting in the 
cxtieme. Her lively gratitude was equalled only by his joy at hav¬ 
ing been the means of pieserving to her the sule consolation of her 
widowed heart. Every caress which she bestowed on her hny im¬ 
parted to him the purest satisfaction ; for lie felt that to him she was 
hidebted for her happiness, and to piouiote the happiness of Isabella 
was a blessing he would have purchased with life itself. On examinn 
tion, it was found that the arm which wuSjbroken was also drendliil- 
ly burnt. The good Dr Aclienwahl looked very giave, oidered eve- 
ty application likely togive him relief, and remained with him By 
night the fever rose to an alarming height, and the wounded arm ic- 
snmed such an appearance as convinced the worthy doctor that,am- 
putation was necessary to save his life. This he communicated to 
Isabella and Count Berthold, and'begged that the latter would pre 
pare his Irier.d to submit instantly to the operation. lie was by no 
means sanguine that even this would save him, but it was his only 
chance for life, and he requested Count Beithold to hasten to him, 
while he made the necessary preparations , Count Berthold repaired 
to the apartment of his friend, leaving Isabella alone to indulge her 
giief. Her tears fell fast as she thought of what was likely to be 
the fate of the youthful and ardent Count, drawn on him by his love 
for her:—a passion which to him had produced only evil, and which 
would probably end in death! After a shoit absence, Count Ber¬ 
thold returned. In hurried accents, lie told Isabella that his unhap¬ 
py friend would not consent to the operation, and that he entreated 
to see her, while yet he was sensible to the blessing of her piesence 
Isabella hastened to him At sight of his loved idol, his eyes, already 
lighted by fever, shone with a double brilliancy, and the paleness of 
his cheek gave way to a hectic glow. She approached him, and, 
gently taking his burning hand in hers, said, in a tremulous voice, 
‘Ah! Count, what is this I hear? you refuse to preserve your lde 
You wish, then, to pierce me with grief, to embitter my futuie days, 
to poison the happiness I feel at the preservation of my child, by the 
recollection that it was purchased by the life of a dear fiiend.' ’ 'J he 
count looked on her, but spoke not. Isabella coveted her face with 
licr hands, and wept bitterly. 

At length she resumed her entreaties, but in a voice broken with 
sobs. ‘ Must I then implore you in vain 7 will you not deign to lis¬ 
ten to my entreaties? ah, count, will’you add to my afflictions?’— 
‘Isabella,’ieplied the count, ‘ I feel that my last hour is fast’ap¬ 
proaching. and I hail it with joy That 1 have loved you, you know; 
but how loved, your generous heart and mild nature cannot compre¬ 
hend. Since I may not live for you, at least deny me not the happi¬ 
ness of dying for y ou ’ The agitation of Isabella increased. She 
trembled, and endeavoured to speak, but the woids died away on 
her pale lips. At length, by a violent effort, she .subdued, in pat t, 
her emotion, and said,.in faltering accents, ‘No, count, you must 
not-die—you must live for me’—and rushed fiom the apartment 
But although Isabella deprived Count Ruprecht of her piesence, 
she could not take from him the sweet hope which had sprung up in 
liis heart. Lite now became dear to hirn, and with unshrinking lor- 
titude and an unaltered countenance, he submitted to the painful 
operation, and a few weeks saw linn testored to tranquillity and 
strength. In proportion, however, as the health of the count im¬ 
proved, that of Isabella declined. Hers was a heart which could 
love but once. In yielding to the count, she made a sacrifice to gra¬ 
titude, and that it tens a sacrifice, her pale check and languid step 
button plainly testified. With true generosity, however, she endea¬ 
vored to conceal her extreme reluctance to their union, and dal uot 
oppose the preparations for the marriage, which, with all the ardom 
of a loverthe count hurried on. Her obvious indisposition she aitribu 
ted to the agony she had so lately enduted, and she-cven forced a 
faint smile when the count drew vivid pictures of the happiness 
which awaited them. 1 he time fixed for their union was fast ap¬ 
proaching, and yet, strange to say, the count was not happv lie 
was at times wildly gay, but these feelings weic ofien succeeded by 
fits of gloomy abstraction, during which he shunned all convulse, 
aud burying himself in the neighbouring forests, he would spend 
days in its darkest recesses. Count Berthold at length diew fiom 
him his secret. He acknowledged he was unhappy—that the most 
gloomy forebodings filled his mind. He felt that he had ci icd—he 
knew that he had merited nod would receive punishment—he feat ed 
to involve the innocent Isabella in lus suffeiings, ami yet he could 
not resolve to resign her. He was haunted continually by a diead 
of some disaster, of some fatal event which would snatch hei from 
him. T lie few days preceding that fixed for the man lage wei e pass¬ 
ed by the count in indescribable misery; but on the morning of the 
nuptial day he had disappeared. Isabella, dreading every moment 
some fatal intelligence, sat the image of consternation—while Count 
Berthold, after despatching people in every direction, tunned to the 
forest, and in one of its most savage spots found the object of their 
search, in a state of mind bordering on distraction. His diseased 
imagination represented to him that the period of his punishment 
was now arrived, and that some fatal catastrophe was about to take 
place. With greatdifficulty did Count Berthold prevail on him to 
return to the house, where the joyful exclamation ot Isabella on see¬ 
ing bira dissipated half bis fears, and in another hour she was salut¬ 
ed a bride.’ 

To lighten the too much excited feelings of all the parlies, they 
agree to leave home for awhile; and their jouiney towaids Italy 
presents several scenes of picturesque interest. , 

"How glad I amj’ said Isabella,as the party left Zuiich, ‘how 
1 am to leave that dismal town. The gloomy stillness which 
reigns over it is quite appalling. The place appears once to have 
enjoyed some splendour, which is now gone for ever, the recollec¬ 
tion of which must add pungency to its present desolation.’ A deep 
sigh followed these words. • 1* it not possible,’ said Colonel Ru¬ 
precht, ■ that other souices of happiness may arise to replace those 
which have been lost ?’ ‘ Yoo are right, mv love,’ replied Isabella, 
looking kindly on him, ‘you are right. New blessings may be grant¬ 
ed to the unhappy. It would be criminal in them to shut their hearts 
teereiy joy, because the idol they worshipped, perhaps too fondly 
is taken from them. I feel this now, and yen, perhaps, at no dis¬ 
tent period may be doomed to feel it also.’ ‘ Speak not thus, mv 
■Isabella, I implore you; ob, rack not my heart with such dismal 
forebodings! I know I have uot deserved your love, yet I live only 
in the hope of seeing happiness beam again in these mild eyes.’ ‘Yes 
yes,’ replied Isabella, ‘doubt not that I shall again smile gayly •’ but 
oven while she spoke, her eyes filled with tears, and anxious to’ con- 
cell her emotion, she complaiued of the bright sunshine, and drew 
her yeti over her face, nor did she raise it until they reached their i 
destination for the night, when, pleading fatigue, she immediately [ 
retired kwrer chamber. Depress'd, tn eoHSCdoeiree of the foregoin’* 


conversation, restless anu unhappy, Count Ruprecht left the ailbcrge, 
and wandered out alone.. He was followed by Count Berthold, who 
found him stretched on the turf beneath a spreading oak, and gazing 
at the spangled fiimament. ‘What! not happy yet?’ exclaimed 
Count Berthold ; ‘ whence this dcjcctiontf How comes it, that, pos¬ 
sessed as you now are of the blessing you so earnestly coveted, you 
are still desponding, still miserable?’ ‘Do not,’replied Count Ru¬ 
precht, ‘imagine me insensible to my happiness. Ah! how lar would 
that supposition be from the troth! No! Isabella is a thousand times 
more dear to me than ever. I live but m her presence, and would 
willingly shed my blood to spare her a single sigh; but the very ex¬ 
cess of my attachment forms my misery. 1 ieel as if 1 were about 
to lose'hci—an indistinct piescniimeut of evil continually haunts 
me I never pass neai a precipice, without dreading that she is to 
fall ovei it i never contemplate a mountain-torrent, without fancy¬ 
ing that I see her struggling ngainst us violence. Nay, do not at¬ 
tempt to argue with me. I feel that this fatal journey is to consu- 
mate my misery, and lenionstrance ami consolation will he alike un¬ 
availing ’ A kind request from Isabella, who now approached, that 
lie would no longer expose himself to the night air, had more effect 
in removing Cffimi Rupiecht's dejection, than all the endeavours of 
his friend; and in a more cliceiiul frame of mind he returned to the 
house.' 

A few days brought the travellers to the cclebiatcd Convent of St. 
Bernard, aud the tale thus concludes— 

“ A few paces trom ti,„ -n OV eiii, they were met by a lay-brother, 
who welcomed the weary travellers with mini courtesy Bv him 
they weie earned to the relectoiy, wheie they were received’vutn 
waim hospitality b.v the venerable puor. Isabella could with diffi 
culty persuade hei sell that she was really an inhabitant of that 
dwelling, which, like the ark of the deluge, is devoted to the preser¬ 
vation ol human life ‘Several of the biothci hood now entered, and 
hastened to offer eveiy assistance to the, travellers The night had 
closed in, and t no flickering lamp, suspended from the roof of the 
apaitment, t!uew a softened shade on the countenances of the benev¬ 
olent monks, who busied themselves in heaping piles of wood on the 
hearth. One of the biotheihood topic the sleeping Albert from the 
aims of lus mother, and laid him gently on a pallet at his side, while 
a large dog stictched himself close by the child, as if to guaid its 
slumbers Rcfieshmeuts were now placed befoie the travellers, and 
after they had partaken of them, the whole party airanged them¬ 
selves lound the blazing hearth Although these benevolent men 
had long since loft the busy scenes of lile, they >yet retained a lively 
mtei eit in the transactions of the period, and they listened with eager¬ 
ness to lhe information which their guests willingly imparted: in re¬ 
turn, the prior gave them a brief account of the fitst foun^qy of this 
noble establishment, its revenues, and many other particulars con¬ 
nected with the convent. The good prior’s hearers became deeply 
interested, when he weut on to dcsciihe their mode of life, and the 
perils they so frequently eneounteied, to save the advcntuious tiav 
ellct iiom (lestlection ‘ One stormy evening in winiei,’ sari he, ‘as 
we weie about to retire to lest we fancied that faint cues mingled 
with the bowlings of the blast. The alaini was instantly given, the 
brotherhood assembled, and several of them, accompanied by my¬ 
self and our faithful dogs sallied forth But the cues hud ceased, 
and no traces of the suflereis could be found. Suddenly one of the 
dogs hounded lot wind, nowled ieaitully. and began to dig the snow 
with his tcet. We then knew that some human being lay buried We 
hurried on, and, guided by the moans ufilie dog, soon anived at the 
fatal spot U'e set instantly to work A moment lost might render 
unavailing all our effoits, and in hiealhless anxiety we lemovcd the 
masses ol snow. Nothing was to be seen, and we weie about to dis¬ 
continue our operations and leave the spot, when the dog redoubled 
•us bowlings and emleavouied again to tear up ihe snow We per¬ 
severed yet longei, and in a shell time discoveieil the body of Ihe 
unfortunate traveller He was boine quickly imo the convent, aud 
a slight pulsation beiug perceptible, every means weie used tor his 
recovery Aftci a lapse ot some hours, he opened his eyes, aud ga¬ 
zed once mound lum 1 suppotted him in my aims,—he looked up 
as it about to speak to me His pale lips moved as if iu piayei — 

• My wile, my child, weie the only woids I caught, and turning lus 
face from me, lie bicathed his lust. Yes, he expued on that pallet 
on which the child is now reposing, and vve himenled over him as if 
he had been out bioth er, lot tlieie was something in the expiessiou 
ot lus noble countenance which won all our heat Is.’ ‘Too surely,’ 
sain Isabella, ‘ loo stuely, the loss of the husband mid father would 
be wept with bitter terns. Knew you liom whence he came’’’ ‘Ol 
his name and country,' i eplied ihe pnoi, ‘lam ignorant. There 
weie no papers oi ieiteib on his person to afl’oid any clue to Ins his¬ 
tory. His guide vve supposed to have also perished, lor no trace ol 
him has evei been discovered ’ The gieat hell of the convent now 
toiled, and the venerable prior couttcousiy intimating that it was 
tune to i elite, coii iucti-J h.s guests to then separate doi mituries, and 
lelt them to them i epose. O.i m< cling hei ti tends at the morning i e- 
past the pale countenance and heavy eyesot Isabella weie instantly 
observed ‘Our keen mountain bieezes have slo en the coloiu fiom 
yocn lady’s cheek,’ said the good prior. ‘They have indeed lobbed 
her ol all her bloom,’ ieplied Count Ruprecht; ‘ liut I ti u»l the vvai in 
gales ot the south .vill rcstoie it’ ‘Yes, yes,’ said Isabella, ‘i am 
sute 1 shall soon he belter.’ ‘You must le-t hem awhile,’ i rjomeu 
thepuoi; *youi strength is evidently itupaued hv youi long jouiney 
But see, the sun Inis bn.st toitli in glowing bulhancy. hollow me, 
and 1 shall shew you (he wondeis ot this legion.' Isabella, leaning 
on hei husbands mm, and holding her sou by the hand, (allowed 
the steps of the pilot mid Count Berthold, until they came to a 
building, tlnough whose grated windows ihe mountain biee/.e rush¬ 
ed wildly. It was the mountain Receptacle ol the Dead, vvlieie, by 
the chill pmny of the atmosphere, ate preseived, in uudecaving 
lieshness, the bodies ot those unfoi lunate individuals who, fiom 
time 10 tune, have been dugVrom ‘amongst the snow lbey entcicd, 
but slatted back with horror^Sthcir eyes leil on the ghastly counte¬ 
nances, ranged upiight, siHqUbl? side, in mournful silence. Fea- 
tuies, foniis, unchanged—the lips liaii-patted, they appeared like 
matble statues just buisting into lile ‘Nay, fe.u not this silent 
company,’ said the prior to Isabella, who, honor-struck, 'was turn¬ 
ing to leave the scene. ‘ Look once on the subject of my tale last 
night. His calm smile slill lingers them.’ Isabella glanced around, 
and then a sin lek, long and wild, broke fiom her ashy lips. The 
child quitted her hand, aud tunning to the figure with outstretched 
aims, clasped its knees, crying out,‘Ah! why do you stay in this 
cold place, lather, and not come hornet Come away with us.’ 'Isa¬ 
bella rushed forward, and the body, moved by Albert Irom its sup¬ 
port benl towards her. She opened her arras, and wile, husband, 
and child, were hurled to the earth. Fixed, immovable as the dead 
around him, Count Ruprecht gazed on the scene. The puor aud 
Count Berthold raised the unfortunate Isabella, who burst fi om their 
grasp, and throwing herself on her knees beside Wilhelm, she wild¬ 
ly kissed his marble torehead and icy lips; then clasping her arms 
around him, she cried out, ‘Forgive me,dealest and only beloved, 
lorgive me. I loved him not. No—no—never—it was gratitude 
alone—gratitude for the preservation of iny child, whose dearest 
claim on my heart was, that he was your child also. Will you not 
forgive your Isabella? What! Not one little word?’—Then, as if 
from the depths of a broken heart, tbeteCame one long learful try; 
and flic dead Iky upon flic dead 
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MEMOIRS OF A BASHFUI. IRISHMAN 

I am of that numerous fraternity—an ill-used map- 
by art, winch baa in some degree rectified my physical 
n*tnre,who, for reasons known only toherseJfi bas tboop* 
me with an incurable bashfulness. This singular visitauon 
corse through Kfe. It has stock to me. Wee the a<Jxwr*o9P aJhii* 
_ ».*_».__ 4<l__l. _i_i .»_ l. Mhi MnAft, Socje i®r t, 


been Twined by pcrvfctsfcness, <^ber3 fcy 
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dour, offsets by their extravagance; 
%L,,i The O'Barney* «.*—■—T" 

feud/ 


bat I am the victte of _Th«t wme dey, my wife aad myself started off for the Continent. 

_Etam-Bourdeaux—Flor en ce— L ausanne—each of those places wc.Ti- 

Tbe f® torn. At’Florence,. in pwticnlar, ire spent leu days. I bad 


Its, which notuuig uhi“•» fi t ——v w iu» pum » uir tejyn- 

extorted from me. I commence the long-cate- «* ofltaly, "here pleasure meets with no check from principle, nor 
r tralb c0Q “L^„ thepresent from the apprehensions of the future. Still, even here. 


hi* of S*i7^Smer in the neiehboorfcood of the town of Gal- there is one thing wanting to ensure happiness, and that want I but too 
W w hick if von erceot its bon and bulrushes, might •° 00 ** 5*0 to experience. • JUy wife’s fortune was fast oozing oet of 

jy|C»ft|Wt6l SJW'-* » . n ‘ *r t ___ 1 . . ... wwoo IfiTTKllSMClAft fflwt in n r ri o . trt sa.nnlu (ho I ..^...11 

beprooooor 
much g«t“ 

left 1«* 



®*3 r,M J"? ** n *Stog a dost man's Ml, which oor mans* 
gwrhad borrowed fortbe nseof the prompter, dtetr tip the amain, 
advanced infrontof the stage, mcCe a profound obvisaner, and, potM, 
"**? *®. •“Sr *•» »**SU0S from the window, exolaiaed 

olood, Lodfes and GMUeaen, behold wview of the Lakes of KBr 
laroey.” Whether the likeness struck them or not. I cannot sa*. hot. 
ontainly. »wn.«y,p|who electrics]. Tl.e whole audience 
bust into shoals of lan-hler: oor was peace restored untU they had 

r"iS!S. ,b, r"t?“. 0 f 4 t ff ‘^ , * 6eUon b y«>wet»t engagement, in 
the bustle of.which I effected my escape, liow the manager's wife 
effected hers, X know oot; possibly she is slicking in the window to 
this hour. 


- flJJFJhijeetof filial duty, I was next day tried by a court- "8*; But it was then too IstcHo-return. Besides,had it even been 
and sentenced to'receive lour hundred lushes on my bare ’ *;*•» convinced I could never have mastered assurance 

Sk™’Co»ceive the effect of this panishment on a man of mycon- edouglith face the woman whom X could oot but feel 1 had wronged. 

btthfolness! For the lashes I cared nothing—I was always very modesty rose in arms against me —et tv Brute !—but to 

rooraeeous; hut the idea of stripping before a company of rnde sol- temrnc. 

/Wswas what I could not endure. Accordingly, I soon made up my 1° “0 same cabinwtth myself was a slim, waspish little gentleman, 
mSd as to thecours, fittest to be pnrsued; and, taking advantage.nf “t** 0 *- communicative, and fifty-six. With this person I speedily 
the momentary absence of my guard, contrived to escape the de- •hpek up an acquaintance. Ue was a strolling player, who bad been 
^aine nsaUbmeot, by hurrying off on the adjutant’s fleetest horse “tinged lor a term at the English theatre to Paris, till finding that bis 
uwarm the nearest sea-port town. ofeeruwere eorfnretothe multitude.hetodignantlyscnt.tolits.resig- 

Here I lay concealed fornpwards of six weeks, at the end of. which nation. "The instant, however,” added my companion, •• I roach 
lime l procured the situation of sab-gardener to a quunery, in which England, I shall make known the full. extent of my wrongs.”—On 
rim n lT I distinctly remember being much edified by the frequent another occasion be entertained me with many curious particulars ee- 
Tjltul enmmunioations that took place between the sisterhood and ‘peeling his dramatic career. “ I have belonged,” said he, *• at one 
the monks ofx neighbouring monastery. But alas! one warm sum- "hie or other, to almost evory theatrical corps in England. The last 
mer evening, the French entered the neighbourhood. Great was the company 1 to which I was attachdd, was Ihe one now performing at 
alarm of tba mini, infinite their sighs, abundant their tears. They B *V at Which .place I was a prodigious favourite. Tragedy— 
soos, however, became reconciled to their lot; for, so far from inter- comedy—panlomimo—ballet—nothing came amiss to me. I even 
ruining, the enemy assisted them in their devotions, especially the P®3 re “.“ ,e P"*? animals, and not .unfrequently, after electrifying 
cwmnaodiog officer—a thin man, with two big cars, which projected the audience with my Hamlet , have come forward, in the pantomime, 
from his head like the lamp-lights from a mail-coach—who look snch a as one of tbe four quarters of an elephant. Once I enacted a rhino- 
fancvtoiiisiryooitgzealotto whom I had been some, hours betrothed, cerosto the life, and, in thecuaracterof a msodUe, ate up the' late 
that I could not do less than acknowledge the compliment. This was MK Toltaley fot twenty, nigbls in succession. Ah, Sir! genius was 
promptly done by my bribing two servants of the nunnery to baptise S*™ 510 those days, but the case js altered now. Howsever —" 
fits iaahorse-pond, while X stood by and condoled with him on tfle - ” But,” said I, interrupting him'. “ if you were so’ popular at Bath, 
otastrophe, at the same time lamenting my inability to render him hqiv caqte you to be maaenough to leave itt” 
moreeffectualassistance. ' . • "leave it,"he replied, shoving out his chin, aad thrusting his 

Early the next morning he sent a message requesting to see me.sis- ?®| l dcse up under his nose, ” it was impossible foe me to stay, 
lending doubtless to reward me for my commiseration. . People'uf r’hwb and blood could not pot op with half the insults X endured, 
less modesty than myself would at once have availed themselves of "by. would you believe it T notwithstanding the eclat X gained 
this opportunity of securing a recompense: I, however, contented **# royal Bengal tiger, the manager had not only the ingrntftudo to 
myself with the consciousness of baviog done a good action, end set ptdanother mail, into the part, bat. even to stick bisname, so large tied, 
off betimes to the sea-coast, where X was lucky enough to secure.a letters, at the top of the play-bill, while he only put mine, to smalt 
berth io a vessel then on Ihe eve of sailing for England. Had it not caps, al the bottom, where it was mistaken for * Vivat Bex.’ Howsever 
beea for this injudicious diffidence, I should no doubt have goh.into. At this moment, and while his eye yet kindled with indigna- 

tkvour with the Frenchman; for scarcely had the vessel, "put to sea, tiod, a larch of the vessel precipeted aim headlong unto mv arms; 
when a squadron of bis regiment came galloping furiously .down to the.’effect of, which concussion was so wholly overpowering, that both 
the beach, but, finding that they were too late'lo commuaicate^yitb of Iff, with the ejacuiation of "Ob X/wd I” in our mouths, rolled, like 
ros; bent into a paroxysm of extempore imprecations—an ebullition acpupleof’tar-barrels, down the cabin stair-casc, nor once halted to, 
of excessive gratitude, tor which I shall never think otherwise than qarexenrsion till we had.safely landed at the bottom, 
respectfully of them. - iTae flext'day the vessel reached Plymouth, wherolpartedfrotmtho- 

wni. p« ^ Poffuqyfth, tmfi pit! rj it‘fits’ i Vot if. jU **^'r~T~^~ Jl ‘' * " f 

BlitrfWs.'hfiSliy^pi-rmnflwt'dlseaJed in purse. And.heref may. ptoea,pawned my wife’s jdKels, end hastened with the proceedsto 
observe—though diereinark, lam assured, is not altogether original—^ Loaefon-‘ Here I took lodgings.at a gun-maker’s in Shoneditcb, and 
ibstwantof money is peculiarly inconvenient at an hotel. -Scarcely employed my leisure hours in a History .'of Moderu Italy, with-which 
bad my fourth dinner-*-* repast to wbiob I am fondly attached-^ my najdepce at Florence, Naples, <fcc.,\had made me. thoroughly ac- 
ivaniahed in the Chsrybdis of mv thorax; when, with many bows, tiu* quaioted.. Strange to gay, my work, notwithstanding it was embel- 
Itndlord, who had a little bill to make up next day, presented mo fished with. various engravings end descriptions -of.Bome—a city 
with my account, adding thereto a request that’ I would immediately which nothing but an. -accident prevented me. from visting—failed to 
dbebarge it It has been my lot through life to meet wUb.mucb in- meet with.a publisher. Meanwhile myfinances, like the moon, waned 
civility; but I think I never encountered valgarity equal to this appli, ipacc, end in less lime than it usually takes to compose anepic poem, 
ration. It was so abrupt—so cutting —mo inhospitable, that for a time! [became, what is termed, “ seedy." Tp increase my felicity, my 
it lookaway my breath. Iu’a few mir.utes, however, I recovered my landlady, with whom, of course, I got into arrears, began daily to ex- 
mrenily, and gravely bid the oncourteous publican to go and get me ] P»tiate on the extent and frequency of my appetite—an ungenerous 
change fora fifty pound note. This he promised faithfully to-do; but,! nsinuution, which at the time sensibly affected me. 
as he was a most unconscionable lime about it, I withdrew in despaip. . Jq^t at this crisis of my affairs, when it became too maoifest that I 
from bis inn. I was always of a hasty temperament. 4 sujl.'cre'long, swell the list of fashionable arrivals at the King’s 

On quitting the Blue Posts, I made at once for London, which I Bench, I received a visit from my old ship acquaintance, the Bath 
reached in capital health, but witb a large bole in my shoe. Luckily; wtor, who, after listening to a detail of my misfortunes, advised me 

. tsaccbmpany him oua strolling-tour through Ireland/ Needs must 
ivheu the devil.drives, and accordingly-we set forward onourexpedi- 
ion. Our success, tike our abilities, was various.. In one place we 
picked up a few pounds by our Hamlets, Romeos, and Pierres, to 
mother, by eating fire, and catching two brass balls between onr teeth, 
md, to Cork, gained immortal credit by our imitations of a squaak- 
ior- ? - 


ta passing along the Strand, I chanced to fall iu with aa old Galway 
friend, who held la dignified situation op the London press,and.by. 
whose persuasions! was induced to try my band as Manufacturer of 
Accidents for the newspapers, in this capacity, I invented the most 
touching catastrophes imaginable. Scarcely a day passed but Mrs., 
Tomkins aad her only daughter fell from a one-horse Chaise into, anj 
area in Bedford or’Russell Squares; or Mr. Sibthorpe, a stout gentle-' 
tcaaof sixty, with a wig and six children, broke bis neck by stotnb' 
ling up sgaiost an orange-pip;' which some Blue-Coat-Scbool-bpy had 
inconsiderately left upon the pavement. My “ Phenomena’; were 
equally creditable to.my invention.. The daily papers abounded in 
accouctiof extraordinary gooseberries, which measured five'iochei 
round the waist; of Irish potatoes, on which could be clearly traced 
the words “Daniel'O’Connell:” of three children boro impromptu ati 

a both: tif « _a n_i. __if - r .f 


a birth; df a Swiss giant exhibiting at Paris, with the calf iafront of enrtain, we .discovered that our scene-painter, to i 
' °‘ f £°uts with two beards, sheep with five legs, and cows witia| r**! °r fancied affront offered him by the manager, 1 
naif n tail. ! entire landscape with pitch; and, not content wihth 


J need not weary the reader with any farther details or my dramatic 
career. Suffice to say.rhat oothing hot my bashfutoais prevented me 
from winutoglirst-rate celebrity eta tragedien.en opinion to which { 
am strongly disposed, from the-reoollection. of Ihe excessive good hu¬ 
mour that my appearance, aa the murderer of Duncan, never failed 
to excite among tho audience. Invariably, too, they encored my 
death-scenes; and, as this is aa honour ^bat e van the lata John Kem¬ 
ble himself. was never known to receive. I appreciated it aacordtogly. 

One thing, however; I cannot, even if I would,: forget. This was 
my marriage with the only daugbtar of a veteriaanr surgeon at Bat- 
lyiiahrogue—«o accident which took nlaco altar a wedt's Introdoc- 
tion to the lady. And here I may possibly be told, that I was guilty 
of a grievous error, -inasmuch as my first wife was yet alivw, and 
sprouting, no doubt, ar Maples. I plead guilty to the chain, but may 
urge in extenuation, that such was tbs havoc which succeMivn mixfor- 
tunes had wrought upon my momory, that not until the nuptial cere- 
aoay was concluded, did it occar to me, that I had committed hir». 
my! when, however, the dreadful troth was at length forced upon 
my mind, the shock it occasioned was iacooqeivable! 

By ray marriage with this lady I came, into nossession of a trifling 
share of her father’s business, which; however, t soon relinquished for 
the more honourable calling of an apothecary. A smart shop, with 
a postal and mortar oa the counter; a few drawers tlcketted up with 
gilt letters; half a dozen blaeaud red bottlesJn'tbe window—and tho 
thing was done. Nevertheless, my progress at first was slow, for Bai- 
lynahrogue Was a ruinously healthy village. Few sanations could 
equal it, whether for mildness of climate, or luxuriance af scenery 
It stood to the midst of a common, sheltered on al! sides by a range 
of gently swelling bills, and embellished bv the aspect of a clear cheer- 
ful streamlet, which swept slngingthrough’ it lilto a bird. The cottages 
were equally picturesque. One or two had doors, and a few could 
boast ol windows, but the greater part were hospitably open to ovtry 
wind that might take a fancy to look in upon them. As regards tho 
tenants, they were ia every respect worthy of. thoir dwellings. Ex- 
eeptinga few small gentry, such oi tho attorney, the exciseman, the 
curate, the clerk, Sx: of the parish; and aifw large ones, such as tho 
Lord of the manor, and tbs Lord bishop of the diocese, a fat man, 
whose luaoriant parks—the very deer to which had an episcopal cot 
about them—bore abundant testimony to the blessings of tbe fyfbe 
system; excepting these few individuals, the village consisted of cot-1 
tagers, all of whom .were in that happy -slate of uosophlstleatioa V 
which the enlightened of tho earth have agreed to call barbarism. 
Sncb was Ballyuahtogua—on enviable spot, to overy respect, hot that 
its inhabitants wcre helf starved. ... ■ 

Of course I had my fall share of tbe geoera! penury. Money I never 
expected; it was enough far me, if my patients would consent to pay 
mein pigs,poultry,cattle,potatoes, and so forth:’het even these'C 
rarely obtained, so irregular Were- the notions of tbe tillage on tho 
subject of debtor and creditor. 

But brighter days were In store for me. After trying, without tae> 
cess, a variety of original nostrums, t at length hit upon one which 
procured me immediate notoriety. X aUude4h-my Elixir Vita, or in¬ 
fallible resosciutiqf balsam, a.mediclne which- was-compponded, in 
nearly eqoal pontons,wf bork.dirlck-dasl, gin; and gunpowder, boiled 
over a .I.e fa o ) aW t l iH 'i urod wt rt ~ gLid e h » mH f. * Tw i I h efflmiibTo 
specific brought • world of patients to my shop. Tbe bark was of so 
bracing a nature, the biids-dost so .cleansing, tire -gin so suothinr, tho 
gunpowder so stimulatingin Us effects, that no mutter srhat (be disor¬ 
der might be, one ingredient or tbe other was sore to remore it. Mow 
and then, indeed, it was m» lot to lose a patient i and once, I remem¬ 
ber, an old farmer died befqre be had well finished bi» fourth draught; 
bat these were particular eases, end In which it was satisfactorily 
proved that I had been called to toohste. Il must be confessed, bow-, 
ever, that, in tbe hurry of business, T was sometimes apt to make mis¬ 
takes, and, in one mcmorsiie instance, administered to a Newfound¬ 
land dog, a bine pill intended for his master, tho rector; bates the poor 
animal never discovered them bloke, it was not mybtsiincss to exposo 
it. On another occasion, I will not deny that I made up an anodyna 
for the parish clerk's blind mxrn, which, by a singular Inadvertency on 
Ihe part of tbe bearer, (he old gentleman himself was persuaded to 
■wallow, aad for which bo would have paid the iorfeit of Iris life, bad 
l oot discovered tbe blunder to time, and successfully administered 
two drachms of a laxntive syrup of saw^dust. 

Amongthe number of my patients was a red-faced little exciseman. 


whose countenance, whenever he stooped to tie Jut shoe strings, made 
s point of looking tike a mulberry. This annoyed him exceedingly. 
To* h» l.:™._ir *a a —i: ',_. B y’ 


for he fancied himself -an ’Adonis, and accordingly applied to me°ior 
relief, who at once prescribed copious doses of-ihe Elixir, together’ 

(Vsfit tsIsx/tH-lradfavv'iV'. 1. 


•ut by farthe most amusing adventarc that befel as, was one which 
took place at a. village barn near limerick. We bad announced for 
■epresentation a melo-dratoe, io which was to be introdaced—paint- 
sd expressly for the occasion—a. view of ibe Lakes of KUIarney. 
The announcement took prodigiously, and on the appointed night, the 
3ouse was crowded to suffocation. So for all was well; hot, sin* 
luckily, Just aUtbe moment when we were prejwing to draw up tbe 
"■* ' revenge for some 

bad inoculated the 

entire landscape with pitch; and, not content unh this lively sample of 
This occupation had continued for about a month, when a vacancy independence, bad actually eloped from tbe scene of action, and, ac- 
wcamogiD the reportership for a morning paper, 1 applied for the enmpanied by the treasurer, carried off with him,the night’s proceeds. 
^Uiation, obtaiaed-it, and was.at oncp made happy in the receipt oC Here! was ^ pretty dilemma! What, in^he name of fortune, was 
"•^Igmneasa weeki It is to the period o/ my connexion with the to be done? .This question we kept perpetually asking each other, 
yes*, that I look back with the sincerest satisfaction. There is some- hot. alas! not one oi us could answer it. 

ujmg so modest, so retiring, so intellectual, about ibe Manufacturers Meantime the audience became clamorous for the curtain to draw 
. Ac ^ents for the newspapers, that it is impossible dot to-be.fas- «!»• Oaths, squalls, shouts of laoghterand threats of vengeance, rung 
cmaled by their society. They Are usually men of cultivated, minds, in .every direction, And even the orchestra—notwithstanding it con- 
f***? “ttpiiremeots, and polished manrfera; easy of access, though silled of two fiddles and a hurdy-gurdy*—failed to allay the storm, 
their addresstemperate jp their habits, seldom indulging in lathis predicament our manager proposed an appeal to the audience, 
beverage stronger than port-wine-negus; and above all, attached- Buthere again a difficulty presented itself. Who was to be tbe spokes- 
wi . res ' and spoUew in their ialercourse with the sex in general, manj Each, declined the honour in favour of the other, until, at 
»v»ib thb accomplishedfraternrty I speedily became intimate, while, k*gtb, it was resolved nem. eon., that we should, all of us, attempt 
« lae same time X-*won for myself high distinction in. tbe Gallery- our escape J>ut of a window in the rear of the stage, such being tbe 

^ w RDon^n tnviwaiari m. _.r.L*.:.rtrttv aa.MV J. .f ihiri fid#IF Th» rtllntl 


The rest followed io rotation, until H came to 

____ _ ^ _is, wbo.ontike her bniband, wax an imusenxely 

l“p 08 J , S“ ifer!81 S' 0 * 05 - Butifigratitnde is.tbe. vice'of pobfia men firt woman, of xingalar cjuberance in-tbe rear, and who conxeqoently 
uglaaA I bad only been iaXtaHedw month iu,my xitrsation, when Stuck lost in tbe window with her neck and shoulders oot,'but tbe rest. 
.■ S. aM ninoilc .fi to the bar of the House of C&tmnons for.a breacb-of of ber person hanging suspended over tbe stage. Its Ibis grotesque 
[LJj'I®- a “ r tot n ed iqa report ofooe Sir Thomas Gooch’s orations, condition she kicked, shoved, and strove to wriggle bersUIC tbrossgb 
Speaker in a style <hat brought tbe'Jriosbes ofa the apertote, bat jn vain, ber obesity potarcto on all bopej of'eman- 
™?' < j.*ac«usr3 into my cheek, aqdlhep dtimi^e'd'tb.e"Galleiy.. Ta citation. I think I ueret>aw a clpser flu she seemed pctoallyjaade 
HT™~n of his complaint. Sir Thomas orged that be was not in'tbe for the window. ’ “ 

na’.hln- k.. 1 - ^ attribnted to him tbe speech to question, and that At tbis juncture I was tbe only one left upon tbe stage. There was 

Mparalleled impudence-Bat I need say no more: evidently no chance of escape; so, as a last reiotsree—for the audi- 

flvSirr i <ea * ,et * m ® nt *81 at once appreciate my silence. enee bad now become fusions—I resolved to tnskea (virtue of neces- 

. , rfr® jrotietoan then retired into the country and married sity, and indulge them with tiie promised exhibition. Sammoning, 

c-ts .idj of tbir.v.q * therefore, the orchestra to my assistance, 1 bid them strike op “St. 


with periodical blood-lettings. Unfortunately, his disease was tieyopd • 
the power of medicine; for notwithstanding be took a hearty draught 
every day, and warbled at least three times a week, be grew gradually 
but perceptibly worse.. Tbe gunpowder,' I rather suspect, disagreed 
with him, inasmuch’as be-went off one morning like a shot, after 
having taken it twice during tbe niglil in powders. 

Another of tnyjsntients was an attorney, a'nervoos man, though to), 
pudent, and much disliked to the neighbourhood. He, too, for n time, - 
derived benefit'from my Elixir, and was even fast advancing towards 
s perfect recovery, when be broke bis legby a fall from a stage-coach. 
Amputation was the inevitable result—a job which I was called 1st to 
perform, and wbieh I went through witb such surprising dexterity, that 
nothing was wanting to make it a complete affair, except that the pa¬ 
tient happened to die daring the operation. ■ His death wu laid to my 
account, but. singularly enough, to far from injuring/it did me iacaf- 
culable service. - I was looked on' as a sort of Bratus, wbn had de¬ 
stroyed tbe village Caesar; and though, with all humility, I declined 
(be flattering distmction.yrt my neighbours still persisted in giving me - 
the credit of tbe assassination. In the esceas of their gratitude they 
even went so far as to propose purchasing me a piece of plate, on 
which was to be engraven tbe full particulars of Ibe attorney’s death; 
but my; modesty ."together with tbe reluctance' of any respectable 
tradesman to trtssrthem, effectually put a'atop tothe proposition. 

Ig was about a fortnight, or perhaps three weeks, after (his accident, 
that I was called in to attend the parirb clerk, who, it seems bad not 
quite recovered the effects of tbe medicine which he had swallowed 
instead of bis mare. I found bins in a high slate of fever—toogne 
dry and furred—skin parched—face flushed—poise above e hundred. 
Of coarse I instantly fffimtoistered my Elixir, tbe era of which,.toxey 
nothing of tbe gunpowder, wrougbtb qnickaud obvious effect. Brill 
no decided improvement was trsgefcptible; indeed he rather fell nC 
than otherwise. In thb ticklish condition, I advised btos to call ia a 
physician'. Luckily;he'lodk my advice; I shy. Inekily, maimnch as 
tbe worthy ’doctor approved of ail that 1. bad done; and, after fed tog 
rise patient’s pulse t prortoanced bim in a qoqfrway, sad then retired 
withme into an.mosr room for the purpose of cofisolting on tbe case. 
Tbe following, so far as I can recollect, is the substance of thb eon. 
saltation :— 

" Little business doing here, hey, Mr. O’Biarney 1" 

“ Very little, indeed, doctor," 

•’ He! he! be! ’us no laughing matter thnaris, bey, Mr. 0*Blarneyt" 
and itt lively gentleman trooud op to joke by pegging me in the riba 
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wim bit koucblc. ’tiU Im m»de u« ruw again. After n few totber 
obterralioat, in lUe count of which we ditcoMed the «ta ^ of tte 
cnm, of politics, the tab-letting net, and ProtoUnt « sct nd ^°° y ; 
ZZZtun/d into tilt patient’. cbnndw. wterUbe doctor wrot^Hi, 
A.prescription, with (be promise that iU effects would be speem > 
visible. 


. And they were to. Early next morning, while the son t™ y- 
fainily tipping the neighbouring bills with silver, Ibe pr-«n eicre 
awoke from a abort and duordered «le*p._ inquired *ft« bu wileiand 
family, gave them the paternal benediction, sunk back into -torpor, 
slept frith bis fathers, and was not. . ' , . . 

This very awkward finale, which would never have oecnrred had 
Ibe invalid'stock coorageonsly by diy elisir, gave the coup dt pact lo 
my ceiebray. Henceforth 1 began to be «lnmn«ited e«rtly m the 
acme proportion that I bad been praised. My almr was l^““ d 
a cuackery. my abilities a humbug. Indeed, so strongly did tfwvde, 
capricious, dnetuating current ol poblic opinion set m ayunst me, 
that whenever any one quilted Ballynnbrogoe for heaven, bis oei 0 h- 
Iman would, one and aM, deflare that be bad died by the voite son of 
lhe doctor. Even the seston was once heard to assert, the whole 



jo trie urm cowcwuwom « * r*'*' 1 *’*■-- •—7- . 

until at length, driren to despair by Ibe repealed attacks on my pri 
vale, no less linn on my public character, 1 one night tamed my back 
on ibe village, leaving my respected wife behind me, as agent lor ine 
sale of my Elixir, and set out in a hurry for Dublin. 

Arrived in tbc metropolis, I found it in an unusual state of excite* 
meut. The Catholic Association had set all parties on the qrui mce. 
Here was a glorious field for ambition. A clear stago and no favour, 
was the motto of the papist assembly; and, in truth, I found it so; Jot 
scarcely had I opened my lips there, when. despUe my very visible 
b diffidence and embarrassment, I was received with three distincl 
m rounds of applause. Such timely encouragement roused all the ora 
r tor within me. The generous spirit of a Demosthenes swelled m3 
bosom; Cicero banished ASsculapius; the patriot discrowned the phy 


exited for political contumacy; Aristides foe#meoaveaieat 'ideas of 
equity; Alcibiades for. shameless Hbertimsm; but though all-four of 
ui were unfortunate, I am incomparably the most so. That which 
should have been my pride, baa proved «ny corse- *1 am the martyr 
of ray devotion to Hymen. In a word, bigamy has been my roin, 
just as though it did not carry its own punishment sufficiently along 
with it. 

Then, too, this b ash ful ness of mine, this index to the folio volume 
of my a 1Uictions, when I reflect 00.all that it has lost me; when I re- 
member that had I not pleaded guilty to the bad taste of marrying 
.two wives, I might have been acquitted, and by the integrity of the 
future made amendsfor the folliesof tbc pest; when I consider that 
in time, I might have won myself a name among nations, have been 
raised, peradventure, to the Peerage, or, as a bishop of the establish¬ 
ed church, have lent nbeJping hand to my Catholic fellow-country¬ 
men ; when I reflect on all this, I vow and protest I feel every dispo¬ 
sition to ran stark, staring mad. Nevertheless, even in the depths of 
ray despair, one consolation remains. ** The Lord chasteneth him 
whom he lovelh and if this, indeed, be the case, it is some satisfac¬ 
tion for me to reflect that I am Heaven** peculiar care.' Possibly, 
even now—as my master’s daoghter, a wealthy, estimable, aad_reU- 
gious young lady, assures me-r-Iani in training far a cherub, a chry¬ 
solite in salvation, destined to come forth in the fulness of-time, and 
spread my new-boro wings to the firmament, a blessed butterfly-of 
Paradise. 


aician. 

Still, even with such brilliant prospects before me, I was at time 
depressed ami nervous. I could not but feel that my finances, like n 
lady’s waist, were growing “small by degrees, and beautifully less/ 
uud that such diminution would, perforce, continue until it terminate* 
in positive invisibility. 1 felt too, that eloquence, though it improve* 
foe patriotism, bad but little effect ou the pocket. In this dilemma 1 
resolved to essay the law. When, however, I came to reflect on ?b< 
preliminaries necessary to such legal, distinction; efti the absence o 
conscience, and the presence of cash, that it required; moreover 
when l considered that, without impudence, a lawyer is as " sounding 
brass, ora tinkling cymbal," 1 felt, with u sigh, that the defects of n* 
lure were insuperable. 

L have observed, that I was highly appreciated as an orator at the 
Catholic Association. This is strictly true, as also that my reputation 
reached even os far as BaMynabrogoc, an unfortunate circumstance! 
inasmuch as it brought ray wue to town before I was ready to receive 
her. Nathless, our, meeting, on the whole, was cordial, aod wonld 
have been more so, had it taken place under happier auspices. But 
worn down with penary, though brimful of patriotism, no wonder I 
was a trifle less uxorious than, in the fond simplicity of her heart, my 
wife had been led to imagine. 

It has been well said, when misfortune pops in at the door, love 
pops out at the window. This was precisely my case. The very day 
nfier Mrs. O’Blarncy’s arrival, when we were both sitting at breakfast, 
qxera slice of cold h&m with a facing of white fat, a couple of im¬ 
mense bailiff* broke in upon our meditations, at tbc very moment that, 
by a singular fatality, I broke out at the back window. Would the 
reader know the reason of this very disreputable intrusion t He 
shall hnve it in a word. But first I must go back a Utile in my narra¬ 
tive. On tbc tenth day of my arriral in Dublin, wteu my exchequer 
was in such a consumptive condition, that, according to the Horatian 
adage, I might safely sing before a footpad.I began seriously to medi- 
talc pn the best method of restoring it to^peenniary convalescence. 
While thus abstracted, it suddenly occurred to me, that as the profes¬ 
sorships of (ho Londjn University yet remained to be filled up, I 
might possibly obtain one of them. No sooner did (his idea cross my 
brain, than I wrote a long falter to Brougham, in which, after stating 
my intellectual capabilities, I proposed myielf as* professor for what¬ 
ever branch of knowledge he might feel inclined to appoint me to. 
I added, that though l did not object to tesch mathematics, motaphy- 
sics, chemistry, moral philosophy, jurisprsdence, political economy, 
iculptiire, painting, oratory, languages, or even dancing, yet that ray 
leurning lay ehietly in the belles lettres , iacludmg, together with the 
nncieol longues, the literature of the middle ages ana the nineteenth 
century. By return of post I received sn answer to this application, 
in which, alter complimenting me, in tbemost flattering terras, on ray 
modesty, the illustrious statesman declined my services, on the pica 
that they would excite the envy of the London candidates. The let¬ 
ter concluded with the best wishes for ny welfare, and was satisfac¬ 
tory in uvery respect, but that it cost eighteen-pence postage. 

Wel^ this avenue to fortune closed, a variety of other plans sug¬ 
gested themselves, but none appearing so likely to lead to immediate 
results as an advertisement fora wife, I inserted one to that effect in 
two of the most widely circulated papers in Dublin. The upshot was 
just what I had anticipated. An infinite number of replies was sent to 
each office. Among the lot were two Chloesr half-a-dozen Anna- 
Marias, a dozen and a half Bashful Maidens, three Fannys, and a wi¬ 
dow. Of these, I sclcciod only the last,.and dispatched an answer 
agreeably to the direction given, stating that at a certain.hour, on a 
certain day. I should be at a certain place, anxiously awaiting the arri¬ 
val of my fair unknown. Punctual as clock-work 1 was there, and 
hud wailed but leu minutes, when I perceived a lady, robust and 
someu hat elderly, advancing veiled towards, me. In an instant I 
was by her side, and was just preparing to enter upon business, when 
ibe inopportunely raised her veil, and disclosed the countenance of 
my wile—of that wife (Mrs. O’Blarney, No. 1 ) whom, as my readers 
may recollect, t had lett knocking down a fat footman, at Naples. 
Paralysed with ostonuhment—remorse—affright—my tongue cleaved 
to the roof of mv mouth—my knees knocked together—I stood 
rooted to earth, the'personification of embarrassed bashfulncss! “ So 
stands the statue that enchants the worId”—4is I have often thought 
since. 

Iu this state, I fell an easy prey to my wife, who taking a cowardly 
advantage of my helplesMicss, rained on me a torrent of abuse that 
uuickly brought a crowd about us. Not satisfied with this revenge, 
sue actually “ showed fight," and was just proparinr to tweak a me¬ 
morandum on my nose with her finger-nails, when I luckily §ot scent 
of her intentions, and doubling behind an obese green-grocer id black, 
ihrm*t him forward os a substitute, and fled with the speed of a hunted 
poet from the spot. 

Late tbc next day arrived Mrs. O Blamey, No. 2 » and the day after 
that, the bailiffs, who, I regret to add, in the second week of my elope¬ 
ment from the window, caught me loitering in the romantic vale of 
Ovoca, and in a vile spirit of prosaic cotnmo noplace. brought me back 
10 Dublin. My trial took place at the ensuing sessions; and, as my 
diffidence would not permit rue wantonly to tell an untruth {both my 
wives being at hand to contradict me) I at once pleaded guilty to foe 
indictment, and os an encouragement for my oandour, was sentenced 
10 seven years transportation beyond seas. Had it not been for this 
Inconsiderate confession, my attorney assured me I should have 
got off! 

I am now like Themistocles in exile, with,hot little chance of ever 
revisiting green Erin. Happier than Belisarius, inasmuch only as I 
sw lessanort-sigtaed, I am, like him. the of&pnag of mischance.* The 
occasion of joy haaiahmtat, however^ is peculier. Coriolaous was 
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wew-tbab’s DA'S*. 

On the commencement of a new year, the thoughts 
of every reflecting person will naturally wander back 
through all the labyrinths of the past. To the mind 
of the young, the past is hurried quickly over, and 
the fancy, inspired by ardent hopes, shoots forward, 
and ranges with wild conjecture on the time to come- 
To the old, the past has more to tell, and the future 
has less to promise. To them, memory “ wakes the 
spirit of departed time,” and guides them through 
golden climes or over dreary wastes, according to 
a life spent in the practice of vice or virtuo. Hap¬ 
py the old who on this day can collect around them 
their friends and relatives, and who, while they en¬ 
joy the pleasures of luxurious refreshment, can - sur¬ 
vey together “a good, and fair, and faultless life.” 
To such the retrospect is a beaming garden of 
Eden, richly cultivated, delightfully adorned with 
every graceful flower, and yielding fruit of richest 
flavour. Devout and cheerful, peaceful and pure, 
they pass the time in pleasures, heightened by re¬ 
flection, and coloured by hope. They take each 
other’s hand, and when they breathe the wish of 
happiness in the coming year, that wish is register¬ 
ed in the book of heaven. With the young it is 
different. To them the past presents only a few 
images in a scanty limit of years—a narrow held, 
with only here and there a flower to dwell upon. 
Their minds, therefore, turn soon away from the 
past, and then Hope comes to them, with all her 
summer visions, and Fancy spreads before them all 
her fairy frost-works. No “ truth severe” shadows 
the view with any thing unseemly, and they riot in 
nil the delights of unrestrained imagination. They 
take each other’s hand, and in a pierry mood, with 
a strong and hearty shake, they breathe the “ hap¬ 
py new-yearr” wish, and the gods look down, and 


smile upon their simple innocence. Thus the new- 
year’s day. brings to the old all the pleasures of me¬ 
mory, ami to the young all the pleasures of hope : 
but this rich offering comes only to the old who arc 
pious, and to the young who are innocent. Others 
nmy he merry, but they cannot be happy. They 
may gormandiae, and eitt d drink good tilings, 
and talk, and laugh, and wear a countenance of 
smiles ; but in their dark bosoms—around the re¬ 
gion of the breast—the rich, the living light of bliss 
can never sited one ray. In this great and proud 
metropolis, tho number who arc merry without hap¬ 
piness, and gay without contentment, cun be known 
only to Him who counts the sands of the ocean, and 
sees into the depths of the human heart; but among 
the crowd of joyous, smiling faces of the town, it is 
sincerely hoped, and most devoutly wished, that 
but very few cover hearts that are sad; and it is 
confidently asserted, that, of the great many who 
throng in our city, in proportion to the number, 
there are fewer sail than in any other quarter of 
the globe. This is spoken, not vauntingly, but 
with becoming gratitude to the great Giver of all 
good, and with a heart full of sympathy for all the 
miseries of others. VVe arc delighted to think that 
no chains of oppression clank in our ears—that no 
armed force commands us to sufl'er and be still— 
that tho tongue nnd the press nro free—that we can 
worship God after the manner of our own uncurb¬ 
ed opinions- that the arts flourish in our land—and 
that scienco waves her wand and sheds her light on 
every' hamlet—yea, in every cottage, even to the 
farthest boundaries of our country. We rejoice that 
our magistrates are our servants, dependent on our 
will; and we thank God, from the inmost reeesses 
of our hearts, that if our rulers are dishonest, our 
people have intelligence to detect, and power to 
punish; and, from the bottom of our souls, we wish 
to all the world the same great gifts; and for those 
particular nations who are at this moment strug¬ 
gling, as we have struggled, for the rights which 
now we possess. We pray to the God of Justice 
and Liberty, that ho may please to put forth, in 
their behalf, the strength of His arm, as He did for 
us,and yield them the same triumphant success that 
made our souls to rejoice, and our banners to wave 
with joy. Such are the thoughts inspired by a new- 
year’s day, so far as regards the public. Individu¬ 
ally, we think it a proper season to revive resolu¬ 
tions in favour of virtue, which may have been for¬ 
gotten—to make such new ones as experience may 
have proved to be necessary'—to fix our habits and 
plans for the improvement of life—to “gird up our 
loins” for the residuo of this world’s trials—to de¬ 
termine to do more and better than we have done/ 
and to prepare for those ciianges which, in spite 
of all human wisdom and power, must come upon 
us, as they have come upon all the children of men. 
That all of us may do thus, and thereby enjoy “ a 
happy new-year,” is the sincere wish of our hearts. 

The Panharmonicon, one of tho most astonish¬ 
ing pieces of mechanism ever invented, is now to 
be seen at the corner of Broadway and Reed- 
streets. As it is shortly to be removed, we advise 
all lovers of thef arts to call and see it. It per¬ 
forms a great variety of tunes, and embraces almost 
every musical instrument now in use. 

We are happy to find that the Globe and Eme¬ 
rald have united. The first number of the new 
series was issued on Saturday last—-if it is a fair 
specimen of the work, we assure the public it is a 
paper worthy of their most liberal support.- W* 
understand it is to be edited by Messrs. Clerke and 
Mortimer, two gentlemen of acknowledged talents. 
We wish it all die success it deserves. 
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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 

FOITDOBS CBOSinr. 

Just as the sun was setting I reached the man- 
siou of a friend, with whom I intended to spend the 
night. The evening splendour never rested on a 
more beautiful landscape. Hill, and valley, and 
smiling orchards lay before me, and the winding 
river was dimpling and rippling at my feet. Myj 
friend was sitting under a fine willow, with his chil-j 
dren and grandchildren. I stood still a few mo-j 
merits, to enjoy a scene, of all others the most 
charming—a father surrounded by affectionate chil¬ 
dren. But these were not all the blessings that this 
gentleman possessed. He was of an ancient and 
wealthy family. He had himself acquired a large 
fortune. His talents were of the highest order. He 
had an excellent constitution. His manners were 
agreeable and refined.. I never saw a more hand¬ 
some man, nor one more universally beloved. 

For my own part, 1 was sincerely attached to 
him, and the greatest pleasure of my life was in 
my periodical visit to his hospitable mansion. 

I married a connexion of his, and I have now a 
legal claim to his affections. We are growing old 
together, and the calm of his useful, peaceful life, 
diffuses itself on all around him. 

I was received with the kindest welcome by them 
all, and after the usual inquiries were over, we seat¬ 
ed ourselves, and enjoyed the gambols of the chil¬ 
dren. 

The scene was enchanting. The bright gold and 
purple hues of the clouds were reflected in the ri¬ 
ver, and the whole landscape was settling into that 
calm and deep repose, which is so often seen in the 
evenings of summer. With a kiss and a blessing, 
one by one, the children and their mothers disap¬ 
peared, and none were left but Mr. and Mrs. Le¬ 
nox, their son, son-in-law, and myself. 

We wiled away the time in light chat, until the 
twilight was fast fading away, and the full moon 
lighted up the scene with new beauties. A pleas¬ 
ing serenity crept over us, and, by degrees, the 
conversation, which was sprightly and animated, 
died away : but few words were spoken, and those 
only at intervals. 

A footstep broke upon this pleasing stillness.— 
We all turned to the place whence the sounds 
came. We saw a man, whose mean and squalid 
outline could be distinctly seen in the broad moon¬ 
light. He walked slowly up the avenue, and seem¬ 
ed too lazy to make use of his stick in the ordinary 
way of those who need such support; but, after ad¬ 
vancing it fur a step or two, lie let it grate harshly 
after him on the gravel walk. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Lenox/’ said the man, as 
he approached. 

" What, Polydore ! is that you ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I am Polydore Crosey, returned from 
wy year’s ramble, and as much in want of a night’s 
lodging as when you first knew me.” 

“ Well,” said my friend, “ you know the way to 
your old quarters, and here is your accustomed fee.” 

The man took the money, bowed, dragged his 
stick after him, and departed. 


“ You do not know this old man ?” said Mr. Le¬ 
nox. 

“ No,” said I. “ I did not think you had such 
an acquaintance.” 

“ Why, he is certainly nothing to boast of, as 
you may see ; and, strange as it may seem, whe¬ 
ther from a sense of shame, or from caprice, he ne¬ 
ver makes his appearance but at moonlight, and 
then his stay is but short. I used to see him more 
frequently than I do now. But ho is very aged, 
and too lazy to move far at u time. I now only 
see him once a year. I give him a small sum, 
which seems to satisfy him. I would do him a 
good turn if I could— if ho would let me ; but his 
habits are such that, nothing more can be done than 
to relievo his immediate necessities.” 

4 " Is he any thing more than a common beggar?” 

“ Why,” said my friend, smiling, “ I can hardly 
tell you why I feel kindly disposed towards this 
man. I may as well, perhaps,’’and he cast a look at 
his wife —“ I may as well tell you now, what you will 
certainly some time or other hear. I am, in truth, 
indebted to that poor beggar for more than 1 can 
express. He came to my assistance when I was 
in great distress of mind and body. He felt, and 
he spoke with deep feeling. I was, through his 
means, beggar as he is, raised from the depth of 
despair to bliss unutterable; and this, too, at a 
time when I only knew him by name.” 

I stared at my friend with astonishment. 

“ What!”exclaimed I, and the young gentlemen 
partook of my surprise. “ What! you, who, from 
your birth to this moment, have been the favourite 
of heaven; you, who have never known want, or 
evil of any kind ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lenox, laughing; “ I—I, who 
am possessed of every blessing that this life can af¬ 
ford, and who am possessed, too, of a grateful, 
thankful spirit—the greatest of all blessings; I, who 
am happy beyond the lot of mortals; I was, atone 
period of my life, in so degraded and abject a state, 
that a crust of bread, from that poor man’s wallet, 
saved me, as I thought at the moment, from perish¬ 
ing with hunger, and a single effort of his relieved 
me from the greatest despair.” 

“ Oh, my dear James,” said Mrs. Lenox, laugh¬ 
ing, “how can you thus torture these good people? 
See what effect your conversation has upou them. 
But 1 must not say a word, for I see that you are 
determined to tell the melancholy tale. I shall not 
stay to hear it. In fact, dear, 1 cannot hear it un¬ 
moved,” said she, on finding that Mr. Lenox wish¬ 
ed her to remain. “ No, no,” continued she, “1 
shall not stay. I owe you a grudge yet, for calling 
me a Marplot. Do you recollect how ill I behaved 
when you told this story to one of our friends ?— 
So, good bye, gentlemen. I will prepare a little 
supper for you. You will have need of refresh¬ 
ment when you have heard all.” 

If it had not been that I was completely absprbed 
by my astonishment, I should have wondered at 
the indifference of Mrs. Lenox to any thing that 
related to her husband—for she was tenderly at¬ 
tached to him. But I was puzzling myself about 
the time when all this could have happened. Mr. 
Lenox was now about fifty years of age, and I had 


i known him for many years; in fact, 1 had travel¬ 
led with him for several years; and it was strange 
that I had never before heard of his having been 
unhappy. 

He saw our perplexity, and seemed a little irre¬ 
solute ; but he summoned up resolution at length, 
and we drew our chairs closely to him, filled with 
intense curiosity. There was a deep silence for a 
few moments. 

“My dear friends,” said lie, “I dislike to disturb 
the serenity of this lovely evening by the recital of 
n melancholy story ; but I feel an irrcsistable dei¬ 
sm? to make you acquainted with the miseries that 
beset mo, and which must in reality have occupied 
at least ten years of my life.” 

It mny easily be imagined that we listened in 
breathless anxiety. 

In a low, subdued voice, which made us draw 
our seats still nearer to him, he began: 

You have often reverted to my uncommonly 
happy life. It has been a happy one—more so 
than yon can imagine. I was blessed with the ten- 
derest of parents. I wus their only child, and al¬ 
though an only child, 1 never, by one act, disgraced 
them. 1 ran through the whole course of a young 
man’s life with unsqllied reputation, and I returned 
from a tour of threqyears, and found myself master 
of immense wealth, as the heir ofau uncle. About 
a year after my return, 1 married, and my parents, 
always regretting the want of a daughter, became 
tenderly attached to my wife. Never was mortal 
nearer perfection than my Emily, nor never was 
there a creature so beloved. All our wishes, all 
our joy centred in her, and I, dear as I was to my 
parents, became but a secondary object. Could 
happiness like this be conceived ? It could not. It 
seemed too great to lost; and my dear mother, al-~ 
ways timid, was, by degrees, becoming so anxious, 
that she infected us all with her fears. We wore 
never alone together, that she did not dwell on tho 
subject. * Oh, my son!’ would she say, ‘ let us not 
suffer our present happiness to engross us so com¬ 
pletely as to forget that there may be a sad reverse. 
This beloved, spotless angel, that we now call our 
own, may bo snatched from us. It cannot be that 
we deserve to keep her amongst us. I have a pre¬ 
sentiment that we shall lose her: let us humble our¬ 
selves, and prepare for the affliction.’ It may easi¬ 
ly be supposed that conversations like these, so of¬ 
ten repeated, could not do otherwise than increase 
my anxiety. My precious Emily was not in robust 
health, and my feelings amounted to nervousness. 
The time approached when she was to become a 
mother. My parents, all the domestics, her friends, 
partook of the same anxiety. She looked so lovely, 
her voice was so soft, and her manners were so fas¬ 
cinating, that she excited the deepest interest in all 
who knew her. I was in a state of mind not easily 
described, when her indisposition was announced 
to me. Two days and nights we were kept in a 
state of uncertainty the most painful. 1 neither 
ate nor slept. I had not seen my Emily during 
that period. I felt that I was not able to go to her. 
At length my father came to me. I saw by his 
countenance that there was no hope, and I hid my 
face. ‘ Do not speak to me, mj' father,’ said I, ris» 
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ing in agony, ‘ I cannot hear any thing.’ He look¬ 
ed at me with the tendereat pity. ‘ I have nothing 
worse to communicate, my son; but Emily asks 
for you: go to her for a few moments.’ I under¬ 
stood him. 1 was to see her for the last time. I 
•aw her—1 pressed her to my heart. It was but 
for a moment. I was taken from the room by 
force. I rushed past my friends, and flew down 
atairs to my study, shutting the door with violence. 
I need not describe my ruvings through that bitter 
day. I only stopped my violent pacings through 


I took op another piece. I could just distinguish jj despaired of getting on shore in my weak state*- 
the writing: it was a check, which the had play-j; l made die attempt, however; and as soon as the 
fully written in imitation of my own writing. It jj man had clambered up a few steps, I moved my* 
was to a large amount, and she told me to sign it. It! self, with great difficulty, to the edge of the boat, 
was mere play, and the next moment it was for-and was in the act of throwing myself on the little 
gotten ; and a little cap, delicately worked, was! projection of rock to which the boat was fastened, 
shown to me with all the blushing tenderness of. when the ruffian, turning his head, saw me. He 
love. There still lay the cap. I took it trembling- j hastened down the rocky hill; and seizing my leg, 
ly in my hands: emotions the most painful over-: which was on the rock, gave me a sudden swing 
powered me, and tears at length found their way. \ to the bottom of the boat. I roust have hurt nty 
These tears seemed to subdue the violence of my ■ head by the fall, for I recollect nothing until I 


the apartment to listen to a footstep that now and feelings, and l sat in a kind of stupor— motionless,! found myself in bed in a wretched looking room, 
then approached the door. There was no good with my head resting on my hand. I heard the1 1 found that my heel still pained me; and,in turn- 


then approached - . _ . 

news, and no one cared to intrude. Our good Co- door open slowly. Instead of the crash and noise 
mus at length ventured to open the door. It was with which it had last opened, it now only creaked 
now twilight, and, excepting a cup of chocolate, 1 0 n the hinges, as if they wanted oil. I looked to- 
had not tasted food for two days. I was silting in wards the door. It opened wider and wider. 


a kind of stupor when he came in. I looked up for 
an instant, but there was nothing to communicate. 
His fino white teeth, of which lie is still vain, were 
hidden. He, too, was overwhelmed with fear and 
distress. To see Comus without that broad expanse 
of mouth was, indeed, to augur ill. I became fret¬ 
ful, and begged him to leave me. ‘ May I bring in 
a cup of tea and a biscuit ? My lady has sent down 
to desire me to bring you in your supper.’ ‘ What 
lady ? when was this ?’ ‘ About half an hour ago, 
sir ; but I came several times to the door, without 
liking to come in.’ My Emily, then, was still liv¬ 
ing—still alive to her affection for me. Her pro¬ 
tracted suffering, however, was no confirmation that 
she might be restored (jo me, and my grief seemed 
to redouble. ‘ Go, Comus,’ said 1: ‘ leave me— 
leave me now. When I ring, you may bring in a 
light and some refreshments.’ He left the room, 
and drew the door softly after him, leaving it ajar. 
‘Shut the door, Comus,’ said 1, impatiently. He 
came forward a little: ‘Tho door lias settled, sir, 

I believe. 1 will have it, altered to-morrow.’ ‘ To¬ 
morrow !’ thought I: * oh! that to-morrow would 
never come!’ Comus was still at tho door. * I 
shall disturb you sir, if 1 shut the door, for 1 shall 
have to press with all my strength.’ ‘ Never mind 
the noise, my i ood Comus: go now—I want to be 
left alone.’ It was with a considerable effort that 
the door was closed. I then recollected that when 
Ihastcncd down to my room in the morning, I found 
that it was difficult to get the door open. I pushed 
with all my force, and it opened so suddenly that 
I almost fell. My heel, for I had on thin slippers, 
struck on something sharp. It had pained me very 
much through the day, but my mental sufferings ab¬ 
sorbed ine entirely. It was now twilight, and I 
could see every thing distinctly around me. There, 
hung my Emily’s hat and shawl, just as she left 
them when we returned from our last walk in the 
garden; in a little frame, on the table, lay her 
watch, die ticking of which I had heard throughout 
the day, and I seemed sensible of it in the midst ofj 
all my intense grief. I had wound it up carefully 
the two preceding nights. This was the usual time 
of doing it. A superstitious thought struck me. I 
seized the watch, and wound it up hastily. I had 
conceived the idea that my Emily would expire 
widi the last stroke of the watch, and I felt a kind 
of pleasure in fancying that I had thus secured her 
life for another day. This feverish, nervous irrita¬ 
bility could not have continued long, for my mind 


cannot tell how it happened, for I was always of a 
fearless temper; but an indescribable awe came 
over me as die door moved. My eye was fixed on 
it. 1 saw a hand pushing the door slowly, as if j 
fearful of making a noise; and, in a second or two, 
a tall, bony man entered on tiptoe- He approach¬ 


ing, I saw a disagreeable looking woman near me. 
She was carding wool, and every now and then she 
cast her eyes to the bed, as if to see whether I were 
awake. The dust from the wool that she was card¬ 
ing flew in my nose and throat, and incommoded 
me very much. I was, besides, suffering with thirst, 
augmented by the heat of the room- On seeing 
that I moved, she came to me. I never shall for¬ 
get my sensations on seeing her. But I must has¬ 
ten on with my story. She assisted me to rise. I 


ed me with noiseless tread, and in a low, harsh left the bed with difficulty, and asked her fora 


voice, bid me sign the check, which, I observed to 
you, lay on the table. My tongue cleaved to the 
roof of my mouth. I was unable to articulate.— 

‘ Sign that paper,’ said he, raising his voice. 1 
obeyed him. He took the check, and beckoned 
me to follow. Where was my manhood at that 
moment? I arose tremblingly. The cold perspi¬ 
ration fell from my face. 1 seemed to be nerveless, 
powerless. I had neither strength nor courage to 
ring the bell, nor call for help. In ordinary times 
1 could have resisted a much stronger man than 
[this ruffian appeared to be, but now a child might 
| have led me. I followed him, in silence, down the 
avenue, and through that grove yonder. We reach¬ 
ed the water. Our little boat lay there; its flag 
fluttering in the moonlight breeze. The man en¬ 
tered, and, dragging me after him, bid me sit down 
He began to row. Imagine my distress in being 
thus torn from my family. I wrung my hands, and 
wept aloud. The boat seemed to cut the waters. 

1 was always a good swimmer; and, swift as this 
man rowed, I could have escaped: but, although I 
made the attempt, I found that, owing to the braised 
heel, my lee was numb. I could neither raise my 
foot nor rise in the boat. In vain I rubbed myj 
leg—in vain did I move my position: I was ob¬ 
liged to give up the attempt, .and sit in silence, 
while the ruffian rowed on with more than human 
strength. We were near Fern’s Island: I could 
distinctly see it; and I subdued my disgust and 
passion, in some degree, that I might make terms 
with the wretch. I asked him lor what purpose he 
had committed this outrage—an outrage that would 
eventually crush him to atoms. ‘ You cannot sup¬ 
pose for a moment,’ said I, ‘ that my friends will 
long remain ignorant of my situation: it will be 
discovered, and vengeance the most dire will over¬ 
take you. If you will put me on shore at Fern’s 
Island, I will allow you to keep the check that you 
already have, and I will double it as soon as I 
land.’ He heard me unmoved: * As to Fern’s 
Island,’ said he, at length, ‘I am going to land 
there, but it will bo only to eat a mouthful. You 
are to remain in the boat. You will see soon 
and body were exhausted by grief, and want of] enough what is to become of you.’ So saying, he 
sleep and food. I touched the tassel of the bell, lent renewed vigour to the oar, and to my distem- 
tvhich hung near my elbow, with the intention of pered fancy, we went as if on eagle’s wings; and 


ringing for Comus; but I encountered numberless 
little tokens of my dear wife, and again the sick¬ 
ness pf heart came over me. There lay her thim¬ 
ble—her scissors—a paper with her name and mine 
written in a variety of ways, all neat and beautiful. 


such Was the impetus given to the boat, that it fell 
back several paces on striking the shore. We 
were on the uninhabited side of the island, and it. 
was scarcely possible to gain a footing, even by 
those who had strength of nerve and limb; and I 


drink of water. ‘ There is a spring at the door,’ 
said she, in a surly tone: ‘ help yourself—I have 
uo time to waste on sick gentlemen.’ She pointed 
to the door, and I saw what appeared to me a deli¬ 
cious spriug of water. It was bubbling up, and 
running over the snow-white pebbles. It was in 
vain that I attempted to reach the water. My 
whole side was numb, and my heel was now so 
much swelled that I could not put it to the ground, 

I begged in vain to be helped to the door. I almost 
raved, so much did I suffer with heat and thirst.— 

‘ How long am I to be tortured in this way ?’ said I. 

‘ You are to wait until Julius Caesar comes in,’ said 
she. I stared at the woman. ‘ Julius Caesar! Is 
that the name of the ruffian that has committed this 
outrage,?’, The woman turned angrily towards me, 
and was about to answer, when 1 saw, the man en¬ 
ter. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘ you are up. Here is a letter 
for you ; but first go to that table and eat. I don’t 
want to starve you quite. You have never known 
what it was to suffer: it is high time that you should 
learn to know how others, quite as worthy as your¬ 
self, have to bear with their evil destiny. You shall 
feel a little of the wants of human nature before I 
have done with you.’ I was too weak to reply to 
this strange speech. The man and woman seated 
themselves at a table that was covered with a fine 
white cloth. A large jug of water, just dipped 
front the spring,, was placed on a stand near the 
table. By dragging the chair, I reached the place. 
The woman, even more savage than the man, whis¬ 
pered something to him. I have but a confused re¬ 
collection of this meal: my head was dizzy: all I 
remember is, that the drink, instead of assuaging 
my thirst, only excited it afresh. The woman dis¬ 
appeared with the table, when the man turned sud¬ 
denly around to me, and said, ‘ You asked the wo¬ 
man what my name was. You have heard it. Have 
you any objections ?’ ‘ None,’ said I, hastily. A 

sudden thought struck me. I wonder that it did 
uot occur to me before. On the south side of Fern s 
Island, there was a hospital for maniacs. I now 
believed myself in the power of these poor creatures. 
The savage look, the preternatural strength of the 
man, his name, all convinced me of the truth. I 
began to have hopes of eluding their vigilance. At 
any rate, I knew that there must be some sane 
persons who had the charge of the establishment, 
and I determined to sit quietly, and wait the result. 
The poor wretch, this Julius Caesar, took the letter 
from his pocket, and handed it to me; but the wo¬ 
man, who had seated herself at her wheel, snatched 
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it away. ‘ Give him the letter, you fool,’ said the 
man. But she had thrust it in her pocket, and she 
went on, at a prodigious rate, spinning wool. I 
never saw any thing go faster than her wheel—it 
absolutely made my head reel. The man insisted 
on having the letter, and, finally, a battle ensued. 
* He shall not have a pleasure, if I can help it,’said 
the savage woman. ‘ Pleasure!’said the man; ‘is 
that your idea ? Give him the letter—you need 
not fear. It is a letter that will make him bite the 
dust.’ With malicious satisfaction, she gave me the 
letter. I knew the hand-writing—it was from my 
father. I. broke it open hastily. To this day, I 
shudder at the recollection of the contents. It ran 
thus: ‘ My dear son—Emily expired this morning. 
You are on Fern’s Island. Make yourself easy, 
until the funeral is over, and I will send for you. 
Do not fear—the people will not injure you. Your 
mother is very well, and much relieved since the 
worst is over.’ I sunk, fainting, from my chair. I 
recovered to n knowledge of my wretchedness.— 
Was there a human being so wretched as myself? 
I looked around. The man looked at me unmoved, 
but the woman had a strange kind of horrid joy in 
seeing ray misery. I raved, and shouted in my 
agony/ Do your worst now, you wretches! Do your 
worst! there is a human being more savage than 
yourselves! I care no more for life! I shall become 
mad, like yourselves ! Here!’ said I, in a frenzy— 

‘ here llama free man now. I have had an angel, 
and she has gone back to heaven. I will marry this 
woman, and I shall then have 'a demon. Come! I 
am ready: Get the book—I will have this woman 
for a wife.’ I have a confused recollection of wine, 
and songs, and laughter, in which I seemed to join. 
J was at length pronounced the husband of this wo¬ 
man. I felt a kind of savage pleasure in the idea 
of the pain I was inflicting on my parents. I was 
completely alienated from them. The unfeeling 
letter that I received had broken the ties of nature. 
I only hoped to have a son—a son, even more hate¬ 
ful than its mother. I wrote to my father, and bid 
them all adieu for ever. I said that I had deter¬ 
mined to remain where I was, and to abjure civil¬ 
ized society. I told him that hi? cruel letter had 
estranged me from them for ever-—that I never 
could forgive his inhumanity in thus announcing to 
me the death of my adored wife—that I meant to 
live amongst the wretches, into whose hands he 
had so barbarously betrayed me—and that I hoped 
to give him a grandson, who would reward him for 
thus ruining his only child. I sent this letter by 
tlie man, and gave myself up to gloom and despair.” 

Mr. Lennox was here interrupted in his narrative, 
which was, however, soon after continued, with un¬ 
abated interest. The succeeding chapter will de- 
velope the mystery that now enshrouds his fate, 
and exhibit to the reader the services rendered by 
Polydore Crosey, the eccentric hero of the tale. 
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and whpre again there was a verdict of acquittal, he came with ‘all 
his honours thick upon him,’ and passed three or four days with ns 
at Southbarrow. Whether success had not increased his companion¬ 
able qualities, or from what cause, I know not; but, though equally 
concdiating to my ; fnther and mother, he and the junior part of the 
family got so completely to loggerheads, that, on the day of his de¬ 
parture, full of our supposed annoyances Jack. Robert, and myself 
waylaid him at the gate, pulled off our hats, waved them, and then 
huzzaed him. He turned round abruptly, stared, and haughtily 
demanded what we meant? ‘ We mean,’ cried Robeit, ‘to pay the 
compliment due to your talents.’ ‘ Ay,’ continued Jack, ‘ particular¬ 
ly to your talent of making yourself disagreeable.' Then we all 
ran into the house, and peeping through a window, saw him retuin- 
ing; when suddenly altering his mind, he put spins to his horse, and 
galloped away. The next time we met in the Adelphi, Erskine 
shook us by the hand, laughed heartily at the circumstances, and 
said, ‘as he did not forget he was a great barrister, we were quite 
right in remembering we were the sons of a great attorney a char¬ 
acter certainly not exactly to be trifled with by either old or young 
big wigs.” 

“ Speaking of doctors, I believe the first great hoax ever practised, 
occured about this period. Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
amounting, at least, to the number of fifty, received letters to attend 
at ten o’clock in the morning, on a well-known wealthy lawyer, re¬ 
siding close to the Thames, at the end of Essex Street, which was 
then, as it is now, a complete cul de-sac. Soon after the appointed 
hour six carriages arrived, then, in an instant, many more After 
much pailey, rage, and confusion, some of the doctors, finding they 
had been deceived, ordered their coach to turn, and drive to their 
real patients Then came the hoaxer's triumph—above twenty me¬ 
dical flats were preparing to get out of the street, while a more than 
equal number were as violently struggling to get info it. This small 
cul-de-sac being now completely blockaded, the original cause of ac¬ 
tion was, as usual, speedily forgotten ; and the doctors and their ser¬ 
vants passed the remainder of the morning in polemical disquisitions 
in an alto key, and in general abuse and retort. Though some in¬ 
valids suffered, perhaps, by this jest, others, in their own opinion, 
benefilted; at least Lout Effingham used to say, ‘To this facetious 

event I owe my life, for I sent for Dr C-and he could not come.’ 

Undoubtedly his lordship was not very partial to the faculty ; for 
once, when my brother Richard said, ‘ What a wonderful climate 
Greenland's must be, since the natives live there to the age of one 
hundred years, without medical men;’ his lordship replied, ‘ Then 
what a much more wonderful climate England’s must be, since they 
live here one hundred years with them !’ ” 

Our next extract is a curious anecdote. 


pierre, et a la tete de bois,—et a ce moment on traville a lui racOtn- 
moder sa fin, a laquelle le vent a fait du inal!’ This was the coup de 
grace to all decorum ; every Frenchman abandoned himself to his 
laughter, till the loom fairly shook with their shouts; and even the 
astonished commandant himself could not help joining them. ‘Al¬ 
low me, sir.’-said a gentleman sitting by the side of the Irish lady, 
and whom I had not previously observed. ‘My dear sir,’ interrupt¬ 
ed J, ‘you are an Englishman, pray, pray explain.’ ‘ Sir,’ he re¬ 
plied, ‘ you have just told this gentleman,’ pointing to the command¬ 
ant, ■ that his father is the father of the whole town ; that he is made 
of stone, but has a wooden head; and at this moment the workmen 
are engaged in mending his end, that the wind has damaged.’ 1 was 
paralysed. ‘ Tell me,’ 1 cried, as if my life depended on his answer, 
‘ what is the French for pier?’ ‘ Jetee, or according to the common 
people, pont,' he replied. I had scarcely sense enough left to assist 
the Englishman in his good natured attempts to unravel the error. 
He succeeded, however, and then commenced in French an explana¬ 
tion to the officers. At this moment, the waiter informed theme St. 
Omer Diligence was about to depart. 1 rushed from the^cene of my 
disgrace, and stepped into the vehicle, just as the termination of the 
Englishman’s recital exploded an additional eclat de rire at my ex- 
nense.” 


“ To recur to the subject of pocketing affronts —My brother Jack, 
late one evening in January, proceeding in his gig to Southbarrow, 
was stopped on Bromley Hill by a highwayman, who. presenting a 
pistol, furiously demanded his money. 1 will not say that Jack took 
fright, but his horse did, and, with a violent plunge, galloped off at 
full speed. The highwayman’s foot being stiuck by the wheel, he 
was immediately unhorsed, and dashed on the ground; while his 
horse, now left to his own guidance, mechanichally followed the ve¬ 
hicle Jack in total ignorance of the whole proceeding, hearing the 
horse behind the gig, naturally concluded the highwayman was in 
full pursuit, and expected every moment to have his brains blown 
out. However, on entering the town, he discovered his error, to his 
great relief; and stopping at the inn, and desiring to speak to the 
landlord, he related the circumstance, and then delivered the hoise 
to him; ordering it to be immediately advertised according to the 
usual form— 1 if not owned, nor demanded, within ten days from the 
date hereof it will be peremptorily sold to defray expeuces.’ As 
may. be supposed, the horse was neither owned nor claimed, so tliere- 
f ,.,' sold : and Jack, pocketing the affront, cleared upwards of thiity 
pounds by what he called ‘ robbing a highwayman."' 

It became necessary, when Mr. Frederic was about seventeen 
years old. to send him to Spain to obtain some payment from Lord 
Grandison, who was indebted to his father; and of this trip we have 
a pleasant narrative. When he landed at Calais, he made Desseln’s 
his hotel, and tells us— 

“ I was full of Sterne, and this was Sterne’s Dessein. I desired 
eagerly to converse with him about the former, but knew not how to 
commence. At length, however, appropos des bottes, as the French 
say. T asked him. without preface, whether he remembered * Mon¬ 
sieur Sterne 1’ The good old aubcigiste smiled, and replying in the 
affirmitive, one word led to another; till his piesence being suddenly 
required elsewhere, lie hastily concluded in the following manner: 
—• Your countryman, Monsi.-ur Sterne, von great, von vary great 
man, and he carry me vid him to posterity He gain moche money 
by his Journey of Sentiment—mais moi—I—make more through de 
means of dat, than he by all his ouvrages reunies—Ha, ha 1 ’ Then, 
as if in imitation of Sterne, lie laid his forefinger on m v breast anil 
said, in a voice lowered almost to a whisper, * Qu’en prnsez rows ?’ 
and then departed After dinner, I took a walk over the town. 
There is a fine convent in the market-place, and what 1 equally' liked, 
a fine cafe: went to the play, and afterwards supped with a cheva¬ 
lier of the order of St. Louis, Monsieur Chamang. His two daught¬ 
ers are lovely girls ; the eldest of whom, understanding I did not 
speak French, said in a low tone to her sister. ‘Mon Dieu! quel 
grand nez r ‘ Oui,’replied the younger, ‘ e’est comme un vrai bee 
de perroquet.’ ” 


AMUSING ANECDOTES. Continued. 

REYNOLD’S MEMOIRS. &c. 

Wr. are sure we cannot entertain the public more agreeably than 
by beginning where we left off with this auto-biographv. Of a date 
not much later than that with which our last Number concluded, we 
are told— 

“ About this period, one of our constant visitors was the Honoura¬ 
ble Thomas Erskine, who had lately lelinquished the army and the 
navy, for a new profession, the law. Little did I then think that this 
young student, whoresided in small lodgings atHampstead, and open¬ 
ly avowed that lie lived on cow beef, because he could not afford to pur¬ 
chase any of a superior quality—dressed shabbily—expressed the 
greatest gratitude to Mr. Harris for occasional free admissions, and 
used boastinglv to exclaim to my father—‘ Thank fortune, out of rny 
own family I don’t know a lord,’—little did I then think that I should 
ive to see this distressed personage in possession of a peerage, the 
seals, and the annual receipt of above fifteen thousand pounds. But 
want of income, that great professional stimulant, urged him into 
action ; and, aided by strong natural talents and increasing indus- 
ry, his consequent success and rise were so rapid, that I remember 
Murphy the dramatic author always calling him the ‘balloon barris- 
cr. One of his first clients was Admiral Keppel, who, being brought 
o a court martial by Sir Hugh Palliser, and acquitted, presented 
ns successful young advocate with a bank note of one thousand 
,r?-|. s ‘ Erskine shewed us the novel sight, and exclaimed, 
lolia the nonsuit of cow beef, my good friends!’ Soon after Lord 
jeorge Gordon’s trial, for whom, with LordjKenyon, he was counsel. 


“ August the 14th.—-Wanting to walk on the pier, I asked the gar- 
con (who spoke English very tolerably) the French for it. He, 
thinking as Milord Anglais, 1 could mean nothing but peer, a lord, 
replied paire. Away J then went, and passing over the market place 
and draw-bridge, stumbled on the pier; without having had occasion 
to inquire my way to it. by the garcon’s novel appellation. There I 
remained 1 strutting mv halfhour.' till dinnertime. Atthelnli/e d’¬ 
hote the commandant of'the the tioops oftlie town sat next me; and 
among other officers and gentlemen at the table, were the president 
of tile Council at Ratisbon, a Russian count, and several Prussians; 
in all amounting to about twenty, not one of whom (as it appeared 
tome) spoke a word of English, except a remarkably pretty Irish¬ 
woman. I thought I could never please a Frenchman so much as by 
praising his town : ‘ Monsieur,’I said condescendingly to the com¬ 
mandant, ‘ J’ai vit votre paire meaning I have seen your pier; but 
which he naturally understood. I have seen your perc, father. This 
address, from a perfect stranger, surprised him; ‘I! est beau et 
grand, numsievr,’ I continued. The commandant examined me 
from head to foot with an astonishment that imparted to me an al¬ 
most equal share. I saw there was a mistake, and J attempted to 
explain, by pronouncing very articulately, ‘ Oui, monsieur, j’ai vu 
votre paire, —votr -e paire sur le havre,—‘Eh bien. monsieur,’ replied 
the commandant, ‘ et que disait-il ? ’—I was astounded ; and, looking 
round the room for the keeper to the supposed madman, I discover¬ 
ed that the eyes of the whole company were upon me ‘ Monsieur,’ 
I cried, again attempting to explain, with as much deliberation and 
precision, and in as good French as I could command, ‘ Monsieur,’ 
est-il possible que vous resides ici, et que vous ne connaisses pas votre 
paire —votre paire si—si long!’ This speech naturally only increased 
the incomprehensibility of the whole conversation; and the com¬ 
mandant beginning, in rather haul tn has terms, to demand an ex¬ 
planation, like all cowards when driven into a corner. I became des¬ 
perate. ‘ Messieurs,’ I cried, somewhat boisterously, ‘ il faut qu< 
vous connoisscs votre paire.’ Le paire de votre ville, qui qst fait d< 
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From the Scu Arabian mzht* Lnltrlainmcnts 

STORY ok M'ltEDDIN AM) MARIA. 

Tlie story of 1 Nureddirwtml Maria the girdle-maker/ is one of the 
beit in the colhction 'I he scene is laid cliitfl* m Kgjpt, w-.Vri 
there lived un timuiiibcly rich uici chant uuint-d lajeddm 'I he i'mn- 
ber of Inn horses mutes, and blase*, was past counting ; ne was, in 
short, ' the im reliant of merchants.' 

T hi* lajeddm had a sou named Nureddin, who whs in his foui- 
tcentli year, mid ‘ beautiful as the moon when she beta attained her 
fourteenth day ’ One day a* he was conversing with a one souths 
of his own age in the h.i/imr, they proposed a tup to a g.udcn be¬ 
longing to one of theui Nureddin. like a dutiful sou, said he 
would go ask hi* fathers pet mission T.ijeddm made no objection, 
and guve him money into the bargain. ’1 hr* garden was of com sc 
im>»t magnificent, abounding m ft mis, n* the description of which 
the milhor coinphusiuitly appropriates a sUum to each till lie is ex¬ 
hausted The company seated tin mselve* in it tent, took off their 
turbans, mul cnait d together. A plentiful pic-mc dmuei w i* serv¬ 
ed up,*fowls and chickens, geese and goslings, pattiidgca and 
quails, nil limit number. * Alter coffee, the keiptr of the garden 
brought in a basket of ros«*,.ntd each .1 the y ouths, who weie U u 
in number, favours un with a stamen in praise of the rose. The own¬ 
er of the gulden now calle 1 tor wine The bowl passed round till it 
came to Nureddin, who declined it, alleging that it was prohibit'd. 

•Ah/said the owner o! the garden, ‘ il nothing else detci? you 
from dr nking mail the idea of the sin which you commit, I#** :if * i*-ll 
(.ou tha* (but i* great, giactons a *d merciful, mid willfnj'r y , j, *,a 
inese petty luuUs KmolUit «my what oycoi our poets says— 

* ‘ Do what is agreeable to you, ami make no scruples. But be¬ 
ware only of two tilings: give God no equal, and do do injury u> 
men.’ 

‘.Nureddin still refused for some time, but all the youths rose and 
besought him to dunk He was then ashamed to hold out, and drain¬ 
ed the howl to the last drop. 

* It would have been very wrong for you, Nureddin/ said the pro¬ 
prietor of the garden, * had you refused this elixir, to the virtues and 
admirable qualities of which you aie an utter stranger. It is a spe¬ 
cific under every affliction, a panacea for the pains of body and soul, 
it gives wealth to the poor, courage to the coward, and 't> the weak 
the power of enjoyment I should never have done were 1 to at¬ 
tempt to speak all its praise.’ He thereupon opened on 2 of the cup¬ 
boards in the tent, took a Urge lump of xttgai-candy, gave it to Nu¬ 
reddin, and said, ‘Take this and pul »r into your glass, to give a 
milder taste to the wine in cits; you find it ton harsh.’ Nurrddm ac¬ 
cordingly continued drinking, encouraged by the univemtl applause 
of his comrades, who kept constantly repeating, * Nureddin, wc arc 
thy servants, thy slaves, thy brethren. Nureddin, dispose of us as 
thou wilt.’ *.—Vol ii pp 187, 18H, 

Our hero, though scarce able to stand, contrived to stammer out 
that there was no pleasure in drinking without singing and music, 
appending, as is usual, the advice of a poet. Hi* seducer mounted 
his mule, cantered off, and speedily came back with an Kgyplian 
girl, white as nilver in the mine, or as an almond, wi.h eyebrows like 
bows, her teeth pearly, * and her hips as it wrought in marble/ She 
was dressed in blue, and resembled, a* the poet expresses it, ‘the 
summer moon amidst a wintry night/ Nureddin, whp* shone among ; 
his companions like i he moon among the inferior luminaries/" w'ts. 
the object on whom the fair nm-iu.in lavished all her blandishment, j 
She wing to him, ci»*t on him the roost ravishing glance*, till like j 
Alexander, with love and wine ot once oppressed, he bestowed on 
ber the tendered caresses. 

* While they were thus engaged, the star* began to gluten in the 
firmament, and the breath of God arose in the hrevze of the night 
Nureddin in spilt* of the remonstrances of bis friends and the lady, 
would go home. There he met with nothing but reproached from 
his father ami his mother, foi violating the piolnlntion ngain»t wine, 
lie raised his baud ajramsl h,s father, who swore « bitter oath, that 
he would the-veij next day either part from the mother of so undu- 
bful a child, or have hu right hand cut off 

The good woman, who bad some idea .‘he oh! mm would he 
more willing to part with her, than wrth hu hand* got up <*..i!y 1 
tn the morning, and went to her son, who knew nothing of what bad j 
happened, and who was filled with remorse when he heard wh«t he 
had done- She told him lie must be off till the storm had blown j 
over, giving bun at the same lime a purse of IO-I dinars, and desir¬ 
ing him when thtt was spent to send for more. Nureddin rose, wrpt, 1 
took leave of hu mother, but haview observed that in the cheM! 
whence his mother took the small purse, there was a huge cue of VAj(j j 
dinars, he secured mat also under his girdle, af.d set out for AJcxau- j 
diia. Here, like ull other young men in eastern tales, lie spent hi* * 
time in walking about, admiring the city, till an old man who w+%\ 
shutting up hu shop in the bazaar desired him to make bis house hi- * 
home while he stayed 1 he old man was a friend of tic father, am] * 
he had seen Nureddin when a child. Nureddin was very glad of this j 
acquaintance, gave bun las big purse to keep for him, kept the Iitth 
one for pocket inouey, and walkcd-about ax usual. At length, one ! 
day when hi* pockel.tajb was out, he called on the old man, but no: 

* Velut inter ignaa -Lana zamorgs, 

•2.5! UttAravU is JU^Wj.wsr.reM lionet. 


ironing nun in m* snop, ne sat down to mill mi mm ausi men a 
IN*isiau panted, mounted on a mule, and .i< cumpanied by a slave 

* white a* the kernel of the acorn lit it* nnd, us tin* silver in the 

name, as the jerboa in the desvit ’ 1 he Pet rian di*ltv»*ii*d her to the 

<ibr who placed her mu seat of r ory inlaid with gold, and lifted 
up the veil that coven cl her tare ‘which shone like a sfat ’ She 
was net up at 10*/ dinars; with the ronditilion that she wag to ap¬ 
prove ot het future master. I he bolding tosc like lightning to 051). 

* i e y ou satisfu d, owm i ? said the ciin—lam. But then the con* 
ditmn ’I he ci ler pointed out the highest bidder to the slave. lie 
wa» au rmnciatcd old man. 

‘ 4 Ciier.' laid she ‘you must be a fool to think of belling me to 
this old fellow, who has more than once been obliged to put up'with 
the batei eat r< proa dies from his w.fe 1 The old ninn fli w iuto-rt vi 
oltiit pasiion ‘ Kascully crier' (said he) hast thou hionght this im¬ 
pudent hu*sy hither to insult uu*F The crier took the slave by tin* 
iiand r Hml said to hu : {lave tome some consideration ! tin* man is 

tlie chief of the merchants ‘ Ho much the better/ said she, laugh¬ 
ing: ‘one must begin with tending lessons to the highest, il they me 
to do any good *— Vol ii pp. 200, 201 

Aftei several other persons bad hid for her, at Inst she spied Nu¬ 
reddin. * See/ *aid she to the crier, giving him a glimpSe of a ruby 
ring,* l will give thee this, if thrmcau»t prevail on that young man 
to put chase me ’ ’l he critr comes up to Nureddin; a page of poe¬ 
try tells us how he was daz/.ed with hci beauty Nmeddio ap¬ 
proached the slave, uuil after a little talk, bid the BfitJ dinar*, uhitli, 
with the pitcher of wir.c to the* ciiei ami the duty to government^ 
exactly cut »«it hi* 10‘X> dinars; *o he had his beautiful ala*e (who 
wu* a Frank, by kin. ► ,\y / turn *.oi i\ milking in ‘he woiM lit uu,* > 
her home: she thought Ins lodgings very shabby ; that he excused i 
by guying that Cano was hi* hbme.nml flut he win* hut a shangel ! 
line * \V« 11. then, f w ill endeavour to accustom my self ton till you 
return to Cain), hilt first of nil let a good dinner he provided foi 
me* Nuieddiu had no money ' Go borrow/ bind she, Nuieddm 
went to hi* fin ml, the old odour merchant 'J'he colour nietrh mi' 
was amared at hi* folly at throwing aw’.ty ltW)0 dinars on a skive,! 
when tlie hett, he said miglit be bought Im 2</> He advioed 
him hovwvcr to keep hci fin that night and to think himself 
right well off if he got 200 for her m th< morning He lent Inin 
meantime, fifty silver drachmas, charging him hy all means to 
lyse no lime in getting lid of her. Whin Nun rtuni got home, 
the slave dinned in tn to }<iy out half the money in provisions, 
and the r< mumdei m silk of different colours Nureddin did r,o, 
and cooked the provisions; they supped and chatted ti'l he fell 
.sleep The slave then took a huswife made of tmt-h athei out oj 
her pocket, drove a couple of unils in the wall, and began to u’oik a 
girdle with lie* silk, and when bht finished it *he lotucd to jest hy 
his sale. 

Next morning when they find said their prayers, the slave shewed 
Niiriddm the girdle she had made, mil bid him sell it. IJ«* aetinllv 
getv twenty dinars for the girdle 1 Upon my soul ’ say g h»* p ‘ f never 
knew a better trade thnnthU It is more profitable io make such 
girdle* than tn be a great mci client * 

Nur"ddmpaid his old friend his debt, who wished him joy of the 
treasure he had got, and spoke no more of selling her; and Maria 
(the name of the girdle-maker) worked away every night, and every 
day brought in twenty dinar* At last she desired him to buy silk of 
six colours, and she worked him a ncck-handkerchicf that was the 
admiration mnl envy of the whole city To shorten the story, thin 
handle!<Ifief at|rac(cd the notice of an old squint-eyed Frank, 
whom Maria palliciilarly Heti»ted, but to whom Nuieddiu was in¬ 
duced it* a fit of intoxication to sell her 

ft is now tune to inform the curious, that Maria was the daughter 
of » great king of the Franks. She had had the lust of educations', 
bad learned every kind of elegant work, ami was, av may-writ be 
supposed, sought in mariiage by a number of princes, who reigned 
over island*. But her father would not part with her, though he had 
plenty of von*. At length she was afflicted by a *«vi»ie illness, am! 
•he made a vow, if she leeovered, to pel form a pilgi image to a con¬ 
vent f.imoiik among the Frank*. On her voyage thither, she was 
taken by n Mahomed an curt air, vrbo carried her and all her retinue 
to the city of Cali wan, where she was bought by a I’crstan merchant 
who whs A eunuch. She attended him in a long mid dangerous dl- 
tic*fc, and he promised, at her request, fitter to si’ll her but to sueu « 
roaster as she should herself approve of. The good I’ernnn, more¬ 
over instructed her in l/atmim, and then sold ber at Alexandria 

Whtuilic I ing, her father, heard of h**r captivity he was greatly 
afflicted, lie seat kuighU and patriarchs in every direction in search 
of her, hut ull to uo purpose At length he sent the squint-eyed 
Frank, who was hi* mifihrter cf police, cmd ‘the devil incarnate at 
the bujme** of espial/. «j^o,foeud her, as we have seen, and brought 
her home sorely agaliHfflrer will. Nuteddm, on hrg part, was equal¬ 
ly disconsolate: c v or v thing he saw recalled Maria to hi* mi ml, and 
lit* wa» on the verge of despair, when an old captain united, who was 
going with his ship to the very city to which Maria had been brought. 
Nurt ddm embarked, and aftersoiling fifry-one daya, they were taken 
by a Frank corsair, and carried-to^he residence of the king of the 
Prank*, where they arrived at the saraetkae-as the princess Maria- 

Her account of her adrenturn wax by no roeanx agreeable to her 
family, and it was decreed by flicking,that to wash away the stain 
of slavery *ndiu con»e^iteiv:cS.£soia thc'puaceo- iuf. daughter, at 


least a, lituuli ed .Muioilmans ought to have Unnr heads cut off. Ac- 
tot InVgly it was ortlered that the Mussulmans, amount ing to one 
luimltv.l, takem by thecursnir, should bo lortluvith executed. The 
tap 1 (tin** head was fir^t knocked off,mid f.o on till they enroe to Nu- 
reddru, who like tin* silent burlier, had the good luck to be placed 
last. The headsman however was approaching him, when an old 
woman came forward, ,md reminded the king of. Ins vowj to bestow 
five tMpuve Moslems outlie church if be should ever get tho prin¬ 
cess ugMip * By the Messiah, mother, (said the king) l had quite 
foigott&it: theie is but one left, so take him. nnd l remain your 
debtor h)i fou* bhe took Nureddin home. The result is, that by 
aceideiu he obiaius an interview with Matin, who contrives to escape 
with him fiom her father's dominions, and iclurn to Alexandria. 
11 «it j? they encountered fi ei.li misfortunes, but a ft 6 r being ngnin -rcs- 
toicdto hei lathei’v jurisdiction, she again found Nureddin and lied 
with him New dangers met them in their flight, but these they sur- 
mmmrod thiough toe nigemuty ami courage of Maria, and the story 
of coin se, ends happily ior the loveis. 
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